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CHAOS AS A LITERARY TECHNIQUE 


4 
By ALBERT GUERARD 


THE CHALLENGE: “Jf everyone were not so indolent 
they would realize that beauty is beauty even when it 
is irritating and stimulating not only when it is accepted 
and classic.’’—Gertrude Stein, Composition as Explan- 
ation. 


I 


AM a God-fearing, law-abiding man, and bootleg 

whisky never touched my lips. But I must confess 

that bootleg literature has passed under my eyes. I 
have read Ulysses, by James Joyce. ‘Teachers of litera- 
ture, like the priestly readers who compile the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum, must be allowed such licenses. 
All trades have their perils: the soldier is exposed to sud- 
den death, the doctor to contagion, the literary investi- 
gator to moral infection. Let the community say masses 
for the salvation of his soul, as the monks in Daudet’s 
famous tale prayed for Father Gaucher, who had to get 
drunk for the welfare of the monastery. 


If censorship is to exist at all, it was difficult to let 
Ulysses slip by, for the book contains as full a set of 
obscenities as ever was deliberately committed to paper. 
Yet we cannot help regretting that the issue had to be 
raised, for these obscenities are in themselves of minor 
importance. I can hardly believe that men would rush 
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to perdition by attempting to extract, out of seven hun- 
dred pages of recondite prose, a handful of words and 
images which are the commonplaces of the barrack-room. 
The game is not worth the candle. Joyce would hate to 
be depicted as a moralist in disguise: but immoral he is 
not. His worst passages show no trace of the dangerous 
insanity so evident in the Marquis de Sade; none of the 
nastiness to be found in those strange ecclesiastics, Swift 
and Sterne; none of the cynicism and apparent nihilism of 
Voltaire’s Candide; none of the elaborate perversity 
of Baudelaire and d’Annunzio; none of the perilous 
sophistication which can be read into the works of 
Anatole France, Arthur Schnitzler, James Branch Cabell, 
and, Rabbi Wise would add, Professor John Erskine. In 
the moral scale which Joyce would spurn, I should place 
him above most of these. On the other hand, he does not 
show, when dealing with filth, the robust joyousness of 
Rabelais, as irresponsible and harmless as an enormous 
ill-trained baby; nor is he saved by the tonic sadness, the 
secret indignation, which Dreyfusists, at any rate, retro- 
spectively discovered in Zola’s sombre epics. I may be 
guliible, but the most objectionable passages in Ulysses 
strike me as the inevitable results of a certain conception 
of psychological truth and of artistic technique. Dis- 
gusted you may be, and should be: but neither with the 
author nor with yourself. Joyce's is the honest kind of 
dirt that washes off clean. 


Perhaps the Censor who watches over our spiritual 
weliare was afraid of another danger. Take this passage: 


_Is me her was you dreamed before? Was then she him you 
us since knew? Am all them and the same now we? 


No: this is hardly fair, for this was culled from a 
fantasy which has aptly been called a Walpuergisnacht in 
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the Dublin slums. Let us pick out a bit of average 
intelligibility: 

Ineluctable modality of the visible: at least that, if no more, 
thought through my eyes. Signature of all things I am here to 
read, seaspawn and seawrack, the nearing tide, that rusty root.... 
Blue silver, rust: coloured signs. Limits of the diaphane. But he 
adds: in bodies. Then he was aware of them bodies before of 
them coloured. How? By knocking his sconce against them, 
sure. Go easy. Bald he was, and a millionaire, maestro colo di 
che sanno. Limit of the diaphane in. Why in? Diaphane, 
adiaphane. If you can put your five fingers through it, it is a gate, 
if nota door. Shut your eyes and see. 


I omitted a couple of words: they may be perfectly 
proper, but I am not familiar with them in any language, 
and, between Joyce and the censor, it is better to play 
safe. On the other hand, they may be the key to the 
whole passage: how can I tell? ‘This much is certain: in 
our nervous, over-excited age, when an ill-designed 
a-rythmic yellow wallpaper is sufficient to upset the 
equilibrium of a mind, such stuff is rank poison. Any- 
thing that might contribute to the alarming spread of 
Dementia Americana is to be prohibited. 

Here again, I am inclined to take Joyce fairly seri- 
ously, but not too tragically. The difficulty of his style 
is its own best antidote. I checked myself repeating the 
haunting lines: ‘Is me her was you dreamed before? 
Was then she him you us since knew?” But I felt it was 
doing me no harm, for I never presumed to understand. 
[ am much more concerned over the fate of men who 
attempt to elucidate Einstein. Then, the incomprehensi- 
bilities of James Joyce do not strike me as quite so con- 
vincing as his obscenities. It is said that a critic told 
Joyce, after his first literary attempts: ‘“There is not 
enough chaos in you to make a world.’’ Ulysses is the 
retort. ‘“‘No chaos! I'll show you!’’ ‘You remember 
Tilburina’s ravings: 
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The wind whistles—the moon rises—see, 
They have killed my squirrel in his cage. 

Is this a grasshopper?——Ah! no; it is my 
Whiskerandos—you shall not keep him— 

I know you have him in your pocket— 

An oyster may be cross’d in love!—Who says 
A whale’'s a bird? Ah! did you call, my love? 
He’s here! he’s there!—He’s everywhere! 

Ah me! He’s nowhere! 


and Puff’s admiring comment: ‘“There, do you ever desire 
to see anybody madder than that?’’ We feel that Joyce 


looks at us over his shoulder with the same expression 
of triumph. 


‘The sanest and wittiest man that ever lived (I do not 
mean Bernard Shaw) once called Shakespeare ‘‘a drunken 
savage’. It is safer to admire the unknown Beauty 
behind the Veil, who may be our goddess tomorrow. 
But in this way also there are pitfalls. The wary critic 


can not afford to admire everything that he does not 
understand. He must allow for the spirit of mystifica- 
tion and mischief, which springs eternal in the artistic 
breast. A canvas was accepted in a particularly ‘“‘seces- 
sionist’’ Parisian salon. Its weirdness attracted some atten- 
tion, even among all the weirdnesses accumulated in that 
pictural Inferno. The secret thereof came out later, with 
photographic and notarial evidence: a brush had been 
tied to a donkey’s tail. Beside the sheer joy of perpetrat- 
ing a hoax, there is the age-old desire of “‘épater le bour- 
geois’’: in the vernacular, to astound the Philistine, to 
flabbergast George F. Babbitt, or, in one word, to 
menckenize. This, by the way, is much too humble an 
attitude for the artist to take. He loses the initiative to 
the bourgeois. Following with derision is following all 
the same. Wilful eccentricity is a secret homage to 
respectability, just as hypocrisy is a tribute that vice pays 
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to virtue. Who is the bourgeois, after all, that we should 
take such pains to flabbergast him? 


But this critic, for one, feels tolerably safe in believing 
that Joyce was not all the time posturing for the amuse- 
ment, amazement, indignation and reluctant admiration 
of the Immortal Realtor. Three reasons lead to the 
conviction that the work is genuine and not daubed with 
a donkey’s tail. First of all, there is the enormousness of 
of the effort, and the visible indifference to any earthly 
reward. Then, there are the unmistakable evidences of 
the creative power that informs the huge inchoate mass, 
and shames derisive superciliousness from our lips. But 
these would not suffice. The donkey’s tail, we must con- 
fess, could be suspected in the official interpretation of 
Ulysses, in which every episode of that Dublin epic is 
claimed to correspond symbolically with a canto of the 
Odyssey, with a part of the body, and with some pro- 
found theological truth. And Joyce has turned his coat 
too neatly before not to be perfectly capable of reversing 
the process. But—and this alone justifies us in discussing 
the whole matter with professorial gravity—Joyce is a 
mere incident. “The movement did not originate with 
him, and goes far beyond him. We have used his name 
so far, first of all because it is more euphonious than 
Gertrude Stein's, for instance; and then because it has 
become, on two continents, a symbol or a shibboleth. 
There is something weird about the universal and esoteric 
fame of that middle-aged Irishman whom few have 
actually seen, whom not many more have actually read, 
and whom no one, least of all himself, can claim actually 
to understand. The quest for a new psychological 
approach and a new method of expression is not limited 
to a single art or a single nation—ertainly not to a single 
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clique. Many workers in many fields, in Berlin, Vienna 
and Paris as well as in Trieste and Dublin, have been led 
by the same philosophical currents to a similar technique. 
The Soviet Pavilion at the Paris Exposition of Decorative 
Arts was frozen Joycism. Our old friends the Post- 
Impressionists and Cubists were groping in the same 
direction. It is particularly significant that authors in 
full possession of their instrument, and with a large, con- 
servative following, should care to experiment with the 
new methods. Arthur Schnitzler was already on his way 
in Frau Beate und thre Sohn: he has gone a number of 
steps farther in Frauelein Else. It would be interesting to 
compare the varied techniques in the three novelettes 
Amants, Heureux Amants...., by Valéry Larbaud, the 
most cosmopolitan mind and the most faultless artist 
among modern French writers. 


The new movement combines the influences of Zola, 
Freud and Bergson: no wonder that its current is all 
eddies and foam! ‘The massiveness, the accumulation of 
minute detail, the unflinching use of filth, are belated 
Zolaism. ‘The appeal to the subconscious, the vaguely 
symbolical dream psychology, the pervasive eroticism, are 
Freud’s contributions. From Bergson come the revolt 
against the intellect, the ‘‘sense of time’’, the quest for the 
“continuous present’’, the striving for a work that is not 
‘“prepared’’, but lives itself as it goes, and is forever 
beginning again. If M. Bergson, who writes with 
classical logic and clarity, should object to our making 
him a Father of this queer Church, let him read Gertrude 
Stein’s truly illuminating essay Composition as Explana- 
tion: he will find therein the gist of his Creative Evolu- 
tion, translated into the artless vernacular of Lorelei, the 


Blonde Preferred. 
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Art is the expression of life in the only way in which 
life can be apprehended and expressed: through a per- 
sonality. Impersonal art, professed but not practiced by 
some Parnassians, is on a level with Temperamental 
Science in the crazy kingdom of Things-as-they-ain’'t. 
But what is personality? ‘To each conception that you 
may propose will correspond a doctrine of art and a 
technique. 


The individual, as we all agree, is not a single ani- 
mated principle, a living theorem, but a bundle of nerves, 
a complex of perceptions, sensations, emotions, and what- 
ever the latest psychological fad may discover. ‘The 
individual exists in the same sense in which a nation may 
be said to exist: there are innumerable factors at work 
within and without, frequently at cross-purposes; yet 
there must be some unifying element, some consciousness 
of selfhood, some consistency and persistency in experi- 
ence and action. ‘The alternative is dissolution. 


Now if we believe that the unifying element is a 
Principle, accepted by our Reason and imposed by our 
Will, self-discipline becomes the supreme test of a per- 
sonality. “The strong man is he who is the captain of his 
soul: he commands and is obeyed. ‘‘Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control’, preached the most flawless of 
Victorians, the poet of Albert the Good. And to such a 
conception must needs correspond an art based also on 
logic and restraint. Adorn it as you please with Celtic 
wild flowers, such an art remains essentially classical. 

If you put the emphasis on the spontaneous, uncon- 
trolled, eruptive forces within the Ego, upon imagina- 
tion and passion, if you hold that the greatest personality 
is the one that feels most intensely and reacts most 
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immediately and vigorously, your ideal will be the vol- 
canic hero, fuliginous or incandescent, and your gospel 
will be Romanticism. 

Then personality may mean the consciousness of 
physiological states. I feel angry, because of some action 
of my vasomotor nerve system; I am despondent or 
elated, according to the mysteries of my digestion. A drug 
changes, for the time being, my outlook on life. ‘Vice 
and virtue’, professed Taine, ‘‘are products like vitriol 
and sugar.” If you seek the key to personality, with 
Taine, Ribot and their innumerable disciples, in psycho- 
physiology, then materialistic Realism, or Naturalism, 
will be your normal form of literary expression. That is 
what Zola strove for and failed to attain, for he had 
remained a Romanticist in his heart. 

But, in all three cases, the essential element is con- 
sciousness: the consciousness of discipline, the conscious- 
ness of passion, the consciousness of your body. It is 
against this tyranny of the Conscious, whether intel- 
lectual, sentimental, or physical, that we are rebelling. In 
this rebellion, scientists, mystics and artists are curiously 
found joining hands. Consciousness is but a plane, a 
mere abstract reality, and a shifting one at that. Your 
acts and thoughts, every one, are strange creatures of the 
deep, that emerge only to die: the very act of awareness 
kills them. ‘The connection that you may be tempted to 
establish between them on the conscious plane is an 
illusion: the secret lies far below. Classical order, 
romantic intensity, realistic accuracy, all fail to express 
MAN, because they barely skim the surface. To the diver 
alone may be granted the pearl of great price. 


According to this conception, the effort of art should 
tend, not to fasten tighter the knot of consciousness, but 
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to loosen it. Consciousness is not the man: it is not even 
the symbol of the man. It is the accidental interference of 
profound waves upon an arbitrary plane. 


This new, newer, newest psychology, claims to be 
a deeper realism. The “‘slices of life’’ that it offers us 
are three-dimensional—as a modest start. With Romanti- 
cism, it has in common the rebellion against logical 
discipline. It comes tantalizingly near Bergsonian anti- 
intellectualism. “To drift headlong with the Vital Surge 
is Reality: to plot neatly the course already run on a 
sheet of graph paper is a pastime that we might outgrow. 
The same conception finds delighted echoes among the 
mystics in politics and religion. “That ‘“‘congruency with 
the unutterable’’ so vaunted by old Carlyle was nearer the 
philosophy of the subconscious than either Voltairian 
enlightenment, Romantic sentiment, or pseudo-scientific 
materialism, his menagerie of betes noires. 

A fascinating realm opens before us, and we sympa- 
thize with the lady student of Freud who wanted so 
much to “‘meet the Subconscious’, the new pet of Intelli- 
gent Society. But the Subconscious is so shy! It refuses 
to shake hands with us. Especially does it refuse to shake 
hands with Art, which is Awareness in the highest degree, 
Awareness so intense that it can be transmitted to the four 
corners of the world, and from generation to generation. 
How then can the new psychological conception trans- 
late itself into literature? 

At present, mostly through sheer chaos. We can at 
least disown Reason, although we can not name the vague 
Divinity that will take her place on our altars. We can 
voice our aspiration for the unutterable. All this, how- 
ever, is mere negation; and our wilful literary chaos is oft 
nothing but sense carefully turned inside out. It is 
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exceedingly difficult to talk unadulerated nonsense; per- 
haps more difficult than talking pure sense. The Dadaists 
tried it, with indifferent success. “To their chagrin, there 
was always someone to spoil the fun, and “unscrew the 
inscrutable’. 


Our artistic vanguard are not Dadaists: they are 
super-realists. ‘Their attempt, on the face of it, is a mad 
one. You cannot jump out of your own shadow, nor 
bring the subconscious alive to the plane of artistic con- 
sciousness. You have to “‘fake’’ and to compromise. 
Even the memories of dreams are not pure bits of the 
subconscious floating into our waking life: they are arti- 
ficial reconstructions of a twilight state, and do not plunge 
very deep. Abysmal chaos is forever inaccessible, because 
it is inconceivable: the best substitute we have to offer is 
disorder. 


But if they do not achieve exactly what they had set 
out to do, the literary explorers may bring out much 
that is worth while. They have gashed an opening in 
the painted canvas which the vested forms of art offered 
to our gaze as the sole reality. Beyond, darkness visible. 
At least we may hope for a deepening, an enrichment of 
our experience; and we had almost given up any hope. 
If they were merely to foster in us the sense that ““beneath 
the surface stream, shallow and light’’, of what we say, 
or think, or feel we are, there flows the relentless dark 
current of what we are indeed; if they could create in us 
that shudder of the abyss within, more haunting than the 
abyss above, they would rank among the greatest. 


The orthodox should most particularly welcome 
Joyce as an ally. The Fundamentalists may canonize 
him yet. For in the dim realm that he adumbrates, we 
feel the presence of shapeless horrors; his obscenities are 
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but the coarse translation of a profound pessimism. 
Taine described Man as a ferocious and lustful gorilla; 
French cynicism has it that ““T out homme a dans son coeur 
un cochon qui sommeille.”’ 

The glimpses of the subconscious self that we catch in 
Ulysses are even less flattering. Natural man is a welter 
of unnameable appetites: the new science agrees with the 
old theology. If Joyce be right, we need supernatural 
salvation indeed. 

In the work of these pioneers, we may learn to appre- 
ciate a technique of vortices, by the side of which the 
rectilinear psychology of old, and even the involved but 
continuous threads of Henry James, will seem very thin 
or crude. ‘To describe a man from without remains a 
supreme achievement, if the portrait actually breathes. 
To describe him from within, in terms of logic or con- 
scious passion, is more meritorious still. But to render 
the chaos of sensations and inchoate thoughts, the turbid, 
heterogeneous, ever-whirling fluid which is the living 
Self, that is an enterprise so incredibly bold that even fail- 
ure becomes magnificent. Joyce, and many others, are 
groping. This particular trail may lead nowhither, and 
strong is the temptation for the proverbial Old Man to 
warn: ‘Try not the pass!’’ But there are some, among 
the custodians of all the conformities, who can not help 
looking up, humbly and wistfully, even to the maddest 
blazer of trails. 











JOHN MORLEY: THE CATHOLIC MAN 


By EDWIN MIMs 


F ‘THE many phases of the mind and personality 
of the late John Morley none is more significant 
or striking than the catholicity of his interests 

and judgments. He adopted early in his life what he 
called the golden rule of criticism, “‘preferences but no 
exclusions’. Think of a man who could write well nigh 
final books on men as different in personality and point 
of view as Rousseau and Burke, Voltaire and Gladstone, 
Cobden and Cromwell, or who could write with sympa- 
thetic appreciation and critical judgment of Macaulay 
and Carlyle, Wordsworth and Byron, Mill and Emerson, 
Machiavelli and Joseph de Maistre. This quality of 
fairness is seen not only in his collected writings but in 
the two volumes of Recollections, which are filled with 
judgments of his contemporaries and with accounts of his 
holidays, when far removed from the scenes of his 
parliamentary life. He found recreation and delight in 
books, ancient and modern, of every variety and type. 


The secret of his fairness and balance he expressly 
attributed to the influence of Comte, who taught him to 
do justice to truths presented and services rendered by 
men in various schools, with whom in important and 
even in vital respects he could not in the least bring him- 
self to agree. To him the cardinal principle of literary 
and historical admeasurement was ‘“‘the generous recog- 
nition of all who, with whatever imperfections of 
doctrine or even of conduct, contributed materially to the 
work of human improvement.’’ No one ever adopted 
more fully the historical method. Resolute equity and 
diligent breadth of outlook in his work grew out of the 
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principle of relativity, for he believed that just as the 
science of language has become the history of languages 
and the science of literature and philosophy the history 
of literature and philosophy, so ‘‘the marked progress of 
criticism and interpretation of life has been the substitu- 
tion of becoming for being, the relative for the absolute, 
dynamic movement for dogmatic immobility’’. 


He believed that nothing enriches the mind so much 
as wide sympathy and many-colored appreciativeness. 
One of the deplorable effects of Puritanism on the 
English mind, Morley said, was ‘‘to take all breadth, and 
color and diversity, and fine discrimination, out of our 
judgments of men,”’ reducing them to “‘thin, narrow and 
superficial pronouncements upon the letter of their 
morality, or the precise conformity of their opinions to 
accepted standards of truth, religious and otherwise.” 
Hence followed ‘‘a most unlovely leanness of judgment 
and that fatal spirit of partipris which has led to the 
rooting of so much injustice, disorder, immobility, and 
darkness in English intelligence’. 


Fully aware of Carlyle’s limitations at other points, 
Morley found in him the power of presenting characters 
in something of their fullness and richness. Witness his 
judgments of Burns, Boswell, and Johnson rather than 
his essays on French writers, with whom he had but little 
sympathy. Macaulay, on the other hand, is like another 
Jeffrey: criticism with him was only “‘a tribunal before 
which men were brought to be defensively tried by one or 
two inflexible tests, and then sent to join the sheep on 
the one hand and the goats on the other. His pages are 
records of sentences passed, not the presentation of 
human characters in all their fullness and color.’’ The 
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least significant thing about Dr. Johnson is that he was 
a Tory, or about Burns that he was a libertine, or about 
Byron that he violated all the conventions of moral life. 
To Morley it seems better worth while, “having made 
sure of some sterling sincerity and rare genuineness of 
vision and singular human quality, to dwell on, and to 
do justice to, that, than to accumulate commonplaces as 
to the viciousness of vice.”’ 


It is this that Morley does in the essays that make up 
his four volumes of Miscellanies. He has little to offer 
those who approach literature from the technical stand- 
point; he did not enrich the critic's vocabulary with 
nuances of literary appreciation and judgment, but that 
he had a catholic taste and rare literary judgment is 
abundantly illustrated in his writings and in the diaries 
and comments that are found here and there in his 
Recollections. Writing of Browning’s The Ring and the 


Book he says: “‘In poetry . . . (most people) do not 
perceive how . . . manifold and varied are the means of 
reaching the end (beauty) . .. This is why poetical 


criticism is usually so little catholic. A man remem- 
bers that a poem in one style has filled him with 
consciousness of beauty and delight. Why conclude that 
this style constitutes the one access to the same impres- 
sion? Why not rather perceive that, to take contemp- 
oraries, the beauty of Thyrsis is mainly produced by a 
fine suffusion of delicately-toned emotion; that of 
Atalanta by splendid and barely rivalled music of verse; 
of In Memoriam by its ordered and harmonious presenta- 
tion of asacred mood; . . . that of the Earthly Paradise 
by sweet and simple reproduction of the spirit of the 
younger-hearted times?’’ The Ring and the Book in its 
perfection and integrity fully satisfies the conditions of 
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artistic triumph. Granted that it has its imperfections, 
“are we to ignore the grandeur of a colossal statue. . . 
because here and there we notice a flaw in the marble, a 
blemish in its colour, a jagged slip of the chisel?”’ 


Another striking illustration of Morley’s fairness of 
mind is his interpretation of Carlyle. He is fully aware 
of the fact that we have in the Scotch seer the poetic 
rather than the scientific treatment of society, that he 
lacked the sense of the value of political economy, that, 
in his later years especially, he magnified force as an 
element in leadership, and that he preached the golden 
gospel of silence in thirty large volumes. His French 
Revolution probably stirred Morley to write his studies 
of French leaders who were so largely identified with the 
Revolution. And yet Morley says that Carlyle’s history 
or drama has done more “‘to bring before our slow- 
moving and unimaginative public the portentous mean- 
ing of that tremendous cataclysm than all the other 
writings on the subject in the English language put 
together’. Morley would not at all agree with the 
higher affirmations of Sartor Resartus or Past and Present, 
but he pays the author this tribute: ‘Whatever later 
teachers may have done in definitely shaping opinion, in 
giving specific form to sentiment, and in subjecting 
impulse to rational discipline, here was the friendly fire- 
bearer who first conveyed the Promethean spark, here the 
prophet who first smote the rock.’’ When criticism has 
done its worst, ‘“‘very few people will be found to deny 
that his influence in stimulating moral energy, in kindling 
enthusiasm for virtues worthy of enthusiasm .. . has 
not been surpassed by any teacher now living. He gave 
a stirring impulse to the moral activity of a generation.” 
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Discrimination is therefore the first duty of a critic; 
indiscriminate praise or censure gets nowhere. To label 
a writer classic or romantic, naturalistic or idealistic, Ag- 
nostic or Christian, to divide men into sheep and goats, is, 
in One sense, so easy as not to be worthy performing, and, 
in another sense, it is so hard as only to be possible for 
some being with supernatural insight. Labels are really 
“devices for saving talkative people the trouble of think- 
ing.”’ They may arise from an obscure analysis on the 
part of the man who makes them and often convey no 
clear meaning to the reader; such words are too often a 
substitute for things. Pater was making the same 
important point when he said that in truth “‘the legiti- 
mate contention is not of one age or school of literary 
art against another, but of all successive schools alike, 
against the stupidity which is dead to substance and the 
vulgarity which is dead to form.”’ 


Evidence of Morley’s breadth of interest is seen in an 
essay like that on “‘Aphorisms’’, where we are permitted 
to pass a tranquil hour with him in pondering “‘a quiet 
chapter in the history of books’. We follow him in his 
quest through all literatures for ‘“‘common sense in an un- 
common degree, . . . the unsystematic truths that come 
to shrewd, penetrating, and observant minds, from their 
own experience of life and their daily commerce with the 
world’’—that is, “‘good sense brought to a point’. We 
come into even closer intimacy with him in the record of a 
summer's reading in his summer home at Norfolk, when 
we find him passing from Homer and Horace and Lucre- 
tius to Shakespeare and Goethe, and then to Shelley and 
Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold and Newman. Nor is he 
blind to the merits of such contemporary books as 
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Froude’s Erasmus, John Fiske’s American Revoluticn 
and Mill’s Representative Government. In the enthusiasm 
of reading he recalls the summer thirty years before when 
he first began to love poetry, and used “‘to wander alone 


in the green fields and lanes around Twickenham, full of 
Shelley and Wordsworth.” 


It is this large and catholic view of literature that 
shines through his address “On the Study of Literature,” 
in which he defines literature as “‘all the books where 
moral truth and human passion are touched with a cer- 
tain largeness, sanity and attraction of form’. Such 
writings are ‘the master organon for giving men the two 
precious qualities of breadth of interest and balance of 
judgment, multiplicity of sympathies and steadiness of 
sight.”” This essay, like Woodrow Wilson’s on ‘Mere 
Literature,’’ is especially significant because of the author's 
great accomplishment in statecraft. He was no mere 
bookman; and that gives additional meaning to his con- 
tention that “‘the great need in modern culture, which is 
scientific in method, rationalistic in spirit, and utilitarian 
in purpose, is to find some effective agency for cherishing 
within us the ideal’’, and that is just the function of 
literature. “‘Like literature the use of history in politics 
is to refresh, to open, to make the mind generous and hos- 
pitable; to enrich, . . . to quicken and nourish political 
imagination and invention, . . . toenablea statesman to 
place himself at a general and spacious standpoint.”’ 


If English readers were inclined to agree in principle 
with these seemingly harmless generalizations, Morley 
found, when he put them in practice in his studies of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists, that he was 
severely and unjustly criticised. They had always thought 
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of Voltaire as a mere mocker, a shallow trifler, a destruc- 
tive revolutionist, and even a demon. Carlyle had not 
helped matters either in his essays or in his French Revo- 
lution. Imagine the effect on the English when Morley, 
while fully aware of Voltaire’s limitations—his dislike 
of the Middle Ages, his contempt for Dante and Shake- 
speare, his lack of holiness, his littleness of soul in some of 
his controversies—said that his name would stand out 
like the names of the great decisive moments of European 
history, that in the realm of letters he is ‘‘one of the little 
band of great monarchs, and in style he remains of 
the supreme potentates.’’ ‘He never counted truth a 
treasure to be discreetly hidden in a napkin. He made 
it a perpetual war-cry and emblazoned it on a banner that 
Was many times rent but was never out of the field.”’ 
More important than the general estimate was the skill 
with which Morley filled in the background of Voltaire’s 
life, believing that the critic’s task is “‘less to classify a 
type of character as good or bad, as worthy of so much 
praise or so much censure, than to mark the material out 
of which a man has his life to make and the kind of use 
and form to which he puts his material.” 


In some respects Morley fared even worse at the hands 
of the English public with his study of Rousseau—per- 
haps the most difficult man in history to appraise. His 
faults and grave delinquencies of character and thought 
had been apparent from the time when Hume and Burke 
made their almost savage attacks upon him; Morley 
himself was diametrically opposite to him in his ration- 
alism and Positivism, in his scientific method of approach 
to the problems of society, and in his conception of the 
evolution of social forces. And yet Morley does ample 
justice to a type of mind so different from his. In the 
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opening chapter he says: ‘“There are some teachers whose 
distinction is neither correct thought, nor an eye for the 
exigencies of practical organisation, but simply depth 
and fervor of the moral sentiment, bringing with 
it the indefinable gift of touching many hearts with love 
of virtue and the things of the spirit. . . . There is peril 
in all such leaders of souls, inasmuch as they incline men 
to substitute warmth for light, and to be content with 
aspiration where they need direction.”” Yet no move- 
ment goes far which does not count one of them in the 
number of its chiefs. If we want to understand the 
French Revolution and all that it meant in the unification 
of France and in the world movement in education, 
literature, and social development, we must understand 
Rousseau. He was one of those singular spirits who 
“come from time to time to quicken the germs of strange 
thought and shake the quietness of the earth.’’ He 
“first in our modern world sounded a new trumpet note 
for one more of the great battles of humanity. ... It 
was in Rousseau that polite Europe first hearkened to 
strange voices and faint reverberation from out the 
vague and cavernous shadow in which the common people 
move. Science has to feel the way towards light and 
solution, to prepare, to organize. But the race owes 
something to one who helped to state the problem, writ- 
ing up in letters of flame at the brutal feast of kings and 
the rich that civilisation is as yet only a mockery, and did 
furthermore inspire a generation of men and women with 
the stern resolve that they would rather perish than live 
on in a world where such things can be.”’ 


In so short a space I can give but little idea of the 
discrimination and balance of judgment displayed in these 
books or in the companion volumes on Diderot and his 
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colleagues. If there was ever an illustration of rightly 
dividing the word of truth, it is in these volumes. But 
Morley’s critics were not so fair to him, for when he 
became Secretary to Ireland they accused him of trying 
to produce a revolution in that unhappy country. The 
opinions of the men about whom he had written were 
identified with his own by people who had forgotten that 
he had written about Burke and Turgot, and with the 
same appreciation and balanced judgment. In an essay 
entitled ““A Few Words About French Models’ he 
answered his critics by asserting that he should not be 
publicly classified, labelled, catalogued, and placed in the 
shelves, on the strength of half his work, and that half 
arbitrarily selected. Mill, Burke, Turgot were strange 
sponsors of revolution; from them he had learned that 
“institutions and movements are not capable of imme- 
diate or indefinite modification by any amount of mere 
will; that political truths are always relative and never 
absolute; and that the test of practical, political, and social 
proposals is not their conformity to abstract ideals, but to 
convenience, utility, expediency, and occasion.’’ He 
quoted from the studies of the great Frenchmen his own 
criticisms of the abstract, absolute, geometric, unhistoric 
notions of the Revolutionists and his contention that they 
give us not the least help toward the solution of any of 
the problems of actual government. 


The balancing of these two types of men one against 
the other and the larger synthesis that came therefrom 
are characteristic of the temper of his mind in dealing 
with religious and philosophical questions. One would 
scarcely expect the same writer to praise Voltaire for his 
warfare on religious bigotry and yet to criticise him for 
his failure to see the nobler side of the Roman Church. 
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Such men as Bossuet and Pascal have ‘“‘walked with the 
most high, and they tell us many moving wonders; we 
look on faces that have shone in rays from the heaven of 
noble thoughts.’’ The church, with many imperfections 
and some crimes, did a work that “‘no physical science can 
equal, and no instrument of physical science can compass, 
in purifying men’s appetites, in settling discipline and 
direction on their lives, and in offering to humanity new 
types of moral obligation and fairer ideas of saintly per- 
fection, whose light still shines like a star to guide our 
own poor voyages.’ One of the most steadfast of Agnos- 
tics, who resented somewhat the recantation of Mill in 
his late years, criticised the authors of the new calendar 
of great men—the Positivist confession of faith—for 
omitting the names of Calvin and John Wesley, the 
former the maker of Puritanism and the latter the author 
of a moral revolution in England. 


It takes all kinds of people to make a world or any 
particular part thereof. Morley once raised the question 
as to who brought about the unification of Italy, and 
concluded that it was the work of men widely different in 
temperament and achievement. Mazzini was the sower 
of the seed, ‘‘the moral genius that spiritualized politics,”’ 
and gave a new soul to public duty in citizens and nations. 
He believed that compromise was immoral, often danger- 
ous, that political prudence is another name for medio- 
crity of intellect, and that general intuitions are better 
guides than tactics and practicalities. And yet he could 
never have seen the fruition of his dreams if Garibaldi had 
not with his well-organized army accomplished the 
“boldest and most romantic exploits outside the romances 
of his friend Dumas,”’ and if Cavour had not embodied 
in a supreme way the expediency and compromise and 
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patience of wise statemanship. Cavour had to manipu- 
late the forces of diplomacy in such a way as to win 
Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon the Third to his side— 
the latter a strange agency for freedom. It took all these 
types to work from every angle and with every weapon 
of eloquence, passionate patriotism, unyielding courage, 
and coldly calculating diplomacy and organizations of 
states. 


Perhaps the strongest evidence of Morley’s appre- 
ciation of all types of men was his criticism of Carlyle for 
his failure to do justice to extreme conservatives or even 
reactionaries who in epochs of disorder endeavor to 
remake the past—‘‘to bring back an old spiritual method 
and system, because that did once at any rate give shelter 
to mankind, and peradventure may give it to them again 
until better times come.”’ Such men were Joseph de 
Maistre and Cardinal Newman. Morley was not one of 
those who in reacting from the intolerance of the church 
become themselves intolerant. When some of his con- 
stituents raised the cry of his Agnosticism, he answered, 
“Religion has many dialects, many diverse complexions, 
but it has one true voice, the voice of human pity, of 
mercy, of patient justice, and to that voice your candidate 
has always done all he could to listen.’”” When he came 
to write the life of his chief, Gladstone, he made the 
dominating motive of the whole story that he was a great 
Christian; not otherwise could one understand his per- 
sonality or his achievement. 


The same catholic spirit that has been noted in his 
writing is characteristic of his relations with his contem- 
poraries. What a collection might be made of thumbnail 
sketches from the two volumes of his Recollections—men 
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of letters, scientists, philosophers, and statesmen—all of 
them limned with sympathy and judgment! Gladstone 
could never understand the long-standing friendship 
between Morley and Joseph Chamberlain: ‘You are 
not only different, man and wife are often different, but 
you two are the very contradiction.’’ Morley acknowl- 
edged that breaks could not be avoided between them; 
they were sharp, but they left no scars. Lord Rosebery, 
walking with Morley one evening, wondered why it was 
that members of Parliament came to see Morley so often 
and talked so freely with him. ‘The latter gave what 
seemed a natural explanation—namely, Rosebery’s 
inaccessibility—but the Prime Minister replied quickly, 
“Oh, that’s not it. When I was in every morning at 
Lansdowne House, ’twas just the same. No, you are 
sympathetic.”’ 


Catholic and fair-minded as Morley was, he had 
convictions. He did not agree with Renan that the mark 
of finesse is not to come to conclusions. He often quoted 
Newman’s characterization of the safe man: “‘one who 
can hold the balance so skilfully as to do without fulcrum 
or beam, who never enunciates a truth without guarding 
himself against being supposed to exclude the contradic- 
tory.” ‘‘Without firm clearness of vision,’’ he once said, 
“you may discover one day that in the name of such 
taking words as these, the Laodicean, the Latitudinarian, 
the Trimmer, the Manpleaser, has made for himself a 
complacent lodging in your bosom.”’ And again: ‘Let 
us be quite sure that we are not mistaking for tolerance 
what is really nothing more creditable than indifference. 
Carelessness is the right name for what looks like reasoned 
toleration.’”’ The fundamental point in his On Com- 
promise is that ‘‘he who begins life by stifling his convic- 
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tions is in a fair way for ending it without any convic- 
tions to stifle. He who sets out with the notion that the 
difference between truth and falsehood is a thing of no 
concern to the vulgar is very likely sooner or later to come 
to the kindred notion that it is not a supreme concern 
to himself.’’ Morley had many difficult situations to 
deal with in Ireland and in India; he used expediency 
and compromise as weapons of effective statesmanship, 
but he never sacrificed a fundamental principle. In him 
was a rare balance indeed of culture and statesmanship, of 
catholicity and firm judgment. 











DR. JOHNSON AND IMAGINATION 
By IRVING BABBITT 


S is well known, the imagination was under suspi- 
A cion during the neo-classical period. ‘This suspi- 
cion extended far beyond the bounds of literature 
in the narrower sense and was variously grounded. 
Philosophers like Descartes and Spinoza objected to the 
imagination because it was an obstacle to truth, a truth 
which, as they conceived it, was to be achieved by abstract 
reasoning. The imagination was also attacked, especially 
by Pascal, in the name of religion. According to Pascal, 
the imagination is a ‘proud power,”’ a ‘‘mistress of error,” 
which overwhelms the reason in which the philosophers 
put their trust. Man can hope to escape from the deceits 
of imagination only by a divine succor, the illumination 
of grace. The imagination is at times attacked on both 
rationalistic and religious grounds as, for example, by 
Malebranche in his Recherche de la Vérité. 


The hostility of the literary critics of the period to 
the imagination has somewhat different grounds. 
Though, like the philosophers, they oppose “‘reason’’ to 
imagination, by reason they mean not so much abstract 
reasoning as intuitive good sense. By intuitive good sense 
one may determine what is normal or “‘probable’’ and so 
achieve centrality in one’s point of view. Imagination, 
on the other hand, tends to pull one off center. For ex- 
ample, false wit is, according to La Bruyere, eccentric wit; 
and it is eccentric, because ‘it has too much imagination 
in it.” Dr. Johnson echoes many predecessors when he 
declares the imagination ‘‘a licentious and vagrant fac- 
ulty, unsusceptible of limitations, and impatient of 
restraint.” This distrust of the imagination can be ex- 
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plained historically as a recoil not only from the school of 
conceits but also from the extravagance of the medizval 
type of fiction, as it appears in the romances of chivalry. 
The neo-classicist was at times all the more hostile to this 
type of fiction in that he had personally experienced its 
perils. According to Bishop Percy, Johnson ‘‘when a boy 
was immoderately fond of reading romances of chivalry 
and he retained his fondness for them through life . . . 
Yet I have heard him attribute to these extravagant fic- 
tions that unsettled turn of mind which prevented his 
ever fixing in any profession.”’ 


A movement looking to the rehabilitation of the 
imagination got under way in the eighteenth century and 
gained ground with surprising rapidity in view of the 
extent of the previous distrust. “The important period in 
this movement is that which extends from the publication 
of Addison’s papers on the imagination in The Spectator 
(1712) to Young’s Conjectures on Original Compost- 
tion (1759). It was at this time that the phrase ‘‘crea- 
tive imagination” or “‘creative fancy’’ began to gain cur- 
rency. If it could be shown that Dr. Johnson shared this 
new_ attitude towards the imagination there might be 
some justification for affirming with a recent writer that 
“he was an important motive force behind that tidal 
wave of revolt which eventually was to engulf the out- 
worn creed (of neo-classicism)’’. On the contrary, John- 
son displays the full neo-classic suspicion of the imagina- 
tion, combined at times with a type of suspicion that 
reminds one of Pascal. On the other hand, he has little 
or nothing of the distrust of the imagination, based on an 
overweening faith in abstract reason, that one finds in a 
Descartes or a Spinoza. Asa preliminary to understand- 
ing his attitude, one needs to distinguish between two 
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main meanings of the word “‘imagination’’ in the period 
that preceded him. As used by the philosophers, the word 
refers to the various impressions of sense or else to a 
faculty that stores up these impressions. When Hobbes, 
for example, defines imagination as “‘decaying sense,’ he 
is still very close to the conception of fancy (phantasia) 
set forth by Aristotle in his Psychology. ‘The literary 
critics, on the other hand, often use the word imagination 
in a sense that derives, not from Aristotle’s Psychology, 
but from his Poetics. Aristotle, you will remember, does 
not employ the word “‘fancy”’ or “‘imagination’”’ at all in 
the Poetics. What the neo-classic critic was later to call 
imagination he there describes as ‘‘fable’’ or “‘myth’’ or 
“fiction’’. The right relationship, according to Aristotle, 
between the truth that the poet can give us and fiction is 
of crucial importance for our whole subject. The poet, 
he tells us in a familiar passage of the Poetics (Ch. IX), 
is superior to the historian because the truth that he gives 
us is less implicated than that of the historian in the 
particular. Homer is the greatest of poets, he adds in 
Chapter XXIV, because he has the most of this general 
truth and his success in achieving it is due to the fact that 
he is the most accomplished of liars. Goethe made clear 
that he had caught the true spirit of Aristotle when he 
said that the great poet or artist gives us ‘‘the illusion of 
a higher reality’. 


Critics during the neo-classic period, as well as more 
recently, seem to have found it singularly difficult to 
grasp this Aristotelian conception of representative fic- 
tion, of truth through illusion. From Robortelli, who 
published his commentary on the Poetics in 1548, to the 
present day, they have tended on various grounds to put 
their truth or reality in one compartment and their fiction 
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or illusion in another. One may illustrate the neo-classic 
form of this tendency from Dr. Johnson. He never tires 
of telling us that poetry should'aim not at the particular 
but at the general. He does not as a rule, however, asso- 
ciate his ‘grandeur of generality’’ with a right use of 
fiction or, if one prefers, with a certain quality of imagin- 
ation. On the contrary, instead of dwelling on a possible 
co-operation between truth and fiction, he inclines to set 
the two in sharp opposition to one another. According 
to Hawkins, ‘‘he could at any time be talked into a dis- 
approbation of all fictitious relations, of which he would 
frequently say they took no hold of the mind.’”’ He was 
especially unwilling to admit any relation between fiction 
and religious truth. Like Boileau he therefore rejects the 
Christian epic because it introduces fiction into a domain 
where truth alone is appropriate. ‘““The good and evil of 
Eternity,’’ he says, ‘‘are too ponderous for the wings of 
wit.” 

Though Boileau would have religious truth and fic- 
tion sharply segregated, he encouraged fiction in one of the 
main senses that the word had come to have in the neo- 
classic period—the use, namely, of the pagan myths. 
Johnson, though in general sympathy with Boileau, 
breaks with him sharply at this point. ‘“The rejection 
and contempt of fiction (i. e. fiction in the sense of the 
classical myths) is,’’ he says, “rational and manly.”’ 
Granted that classical fiction had become intolerably trite 
in the hands of minor poets, one is inclined to ask whether 
Johnson felt sufficiently how profoundly poetical this 
fiction had once been, nay, how poetical it may still be, if 
employed imaginatively. We do not think of him as 
striving that he might 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
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‘Towards another main type of fiction Johnson was 
implacable—namely, the type that appears in the pas- 
toral. He would have none of it even in a Milton. He 
sickened at the mere mention of lambs and shepherds’ 
crooks and was especially angered, we are told, by any 
praise of the Golden Age. Here again one may grant all 
that Johnson says about the more factitious forms that 
the pastoral theme had assumed and at the same time ask 
whether he does justice to the poetry of which the pas- 
toral is capable. No classicist can afford to follow Schiller 
in his Essay on Naive and Sentimental Poetry, and grant 
the first place to the idyllic imagination; at the same time 
he must recognize that man is never perhaps more spon- 
taneously imaginative than when he yields to his Arca- 
dian longings. ““Turn where you will in mythology and 
literature,’’ says Mr. P. E. More, ‘‘and you will find this 
pastoral ideal haunting the imagination of men . 

Were one to attempt to display its universality by illus- 
tration, one would need to abridge the libraries of the 
world into a few pages.”’ 


The idyllic imagination was assuming a new import- 
ance in the time of Johnson as a result of its association 
by Rousseau and other primitivists with a state of nature 
to which men were actually invited to return. More or 
less innocent illusion was thus being converted into dang- 
erous delusion. Dr. Johnson not only failed, as it seems 
to me, to do justice to the poetry of pastoral fiction; he 
also failed—though, in view of his condemnation of 
Rousseau, it is not possible to speak so confidently on this 
point—to perceive its full peril. The pastoral dream to 
which the princess succumbs in Rasselas is of the conven- 
tional rather than of the new primitivistic type. 


Of the peril of fiction in general, of the ease with 
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which illusion passes over into delusion, Johnson was 
only too acutely conscious. Chapter 43 of Rasselas on 
‘The Dangerous Prevalence of Imagination’’ not only 
gives the key to this work, but taken in connection with 
Rambler 89 on ‘““The Luxury of Vain Imagination,”’ 
points to one of Johnson's constant preoccupations. The 
neo-classic distrust of the imagination is, as I have already 
said, reinforced in him by that of the Christian. Tradi- 
tionally, however, the Christian has been more inclined 
than was Johnson to invite a man to enter into himself. 
‘The man who enters into himself may achieve true medi- 
tation instead of becoming the puppet and plaything of 
vain conceits. It is this latter possibility that Johnson 
seems to take too exclusively into account. He himself 
rather dreaded being alone. He appears to have been hap- 
pier when drinking tea with Mrs. Thrale. He associated 
with his solitary moments the fits of ‘““hypochondriac ob- 
nubilation’’ to which, as he tells us, he was subject. There 
is no evidence that he cultivated in a notable degree ‘‘that 
inward eye which is the bliss of solitude’’ in the sense that 
a Christian saint would have given to the phrase “inward 
eye.’ In the sense that Wordsworth gave to the phrase 
Johnson did not of course cultivate the inward eye at all. 
““Solitude,’’ he says, “‘is a state dangerous to those who 
are too much accustomed to sink into themselves.’ In 
his account of the “‘recluse’’ who regales himself with 
“airy gratifications,’’ who yields to ‘‘an invisible riot of 
mind,’’ who is unable to distinguish between the “‘labor 
of thought’’ and “‘the sport of musing,’’ Johnson antici- 
pates admirably much of our modern psychology. ‘“The 
dreamer,”’ he says, “‘retires to his apartments, shuts out 
the cares and interruptions of mankind, and abandons 
himself to his own fancy; new worlds rise up before him, 
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one image is followed by another, and a long succession 
of delights dances round him. He is at last called back 
to life by nature, or by custom, and enters peevish into 
society, because he cannot model it to his own will.” 

This passage, written in 1751, runs curiously paral- 
lel to the passage in the Confessions in which Rousseau 
narrates how in 1756 at the Hermitage he made of his 
“creative imagination’’ a means of escape into a “‘land of 
chimeras’’ and how rudely he rebuffed visitors who inter- 
rupted him at the moment when he was on the point of 
setting out for “‘le monde enchanté.”’ In this particular 
use of the creative imagination Rousseau has had innum- 
erable followers. ‘The person who indulges in this 
quality of fiction is termed by the psycho-analyst in his 
own special jargon, the “‘introvert’’ or victim of “‘autistic’’ 
thinking. Johnson does not fall into the pseudo-scientific 
fallacies of psycho-analysis, especially in his dealing with 
the problem of the will. He does, however, remind one 
at least remotely of the psycho-analyst by the remedy he 
proposes for the maladjustment that grows out of the 
flight from the real into some world of fiction. He puts 
his emphasis on outer activity rather than on the inner 
activity by which Christian and Aristotelian alike would 
adjust themselves to a higher reality, an adjustment that 
Aristotle relates specifically in the Poetics to a right use of 
fiction or illusion. In this sense indeed illusion is, as 
Joubert puts it, an integral part of reality. 


One should add that though Johnson was in general 
very prone to see illusion passing over into delusion, he 
refused to admit any such passage precisely at the point 
where most neo-classic critics discovered it—namely, in 
the type of drama that conformed to the three unities. It 
is well known that the doctrine of the three unities arose 
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in Italy during the sixteenth century and was imposed 
on the European drama in connection with the Quarrel 
of the Cid. . In the name of pseudo-proability or veri- 
similitude, the illusion of a higher reality that true tragedy 
requires is converted by this doctrine into literal deception. 
Various attacks on the unities had been made in the 
eighteenth century before Johnson, one of the most 


drastic being by a French writer, La Motte-Houdard, 


who is in his total tendency pseudo-classical. “To those 
familiar with these previous attacks on the unities the 
attack in the Preface to Shakespeare (1765) will not 
seem especially original. There is no doubt, however, 
that Johnson’s refutation of the idea of literal deception 
is masterly and definitive. “Towards the end of this 
refutation he suggests that there may be other and better 
reasons for observing the unities than those based on a 
false verisimilitude. Asa matter of fact, the unities have 
been revived in our own day, largely through the influ- 
ence of Ibsen, because they have been found to make for 
concentration, a prime requirement of good dramatic 
technique. ‘The larger question of verisimilitude in the 
Aristotelian sense still remains unsolved. A melodrama 
may observe the unities or approximate them and in other 
respects display excellent dramatic technique, and yet 
remain wildly improbable, because its action is not 
motivated with reference to normal human experience. 
It is not enough to make a plea as Farquhar already does 
in his attack on the unities in his Discourse upon Comedy 
(1702) for ‘‘a free and unlimited flight of imagination.” 
‘The value of the imagination that is thus free to ““wander 
wild,” that is not in other words disciplined to any norm, 
is precisely the problem raised by the whole modern 
movement. Critics contemporary of Dr. Johnson com- 
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plained that, though he had shown that we are not 
actually deluded at a play by the observance of the unities 
or by any other device, he did not do justice to the degree 
of illusion that a play may actually produce—for exam- 
ple, when he says that a “‘play read affects the mind like 
a play acted.’’ What is certain is that he did not bring 
together adequately the idea of fiction or illusion and the 
idea of verisimilitude. As I have been pointing out, he 
tends, like most neo-classic critics, to set imagination and 
reason (or judgment), illusion and verisimilitude, in 
sharp opposition to one another. ‘The contrast that he 
establishes in Rasselas is between a merely deceitful fancy 
and ‘‘sober probability.’” Unfortunately, there is truth 
in the assertion of observers so different as Pascal and 
Napoleon that imagination governs mankind. Anyone 
who wishes, therefore, to make a right appeal to men will 
not be satisfied with opposing cool reason or judgment to 
imagination but rather one quality of imagination to 
another. Johnson indeed has an occasional remark of 
admirable perspicacity regarding the mechanical oppo- 
sition between judgment and imagination that runs 
through the neo-classic movement. ‘“‘It is ridiculous,” 
he says, ‘to oppose judgment to imagination; for it does 
not appear that men have necessarily less of one as they 
have more of the other.’” If he had developed adequately 
the hint he has thus thrown out, if he had done justice 


. to the role of fiction or illusion in both life and art, if he 


had linked with a right use of the imagination, the 
‘grandeur of generality’’ that he is always opposing to 
what seems to him every deviation from normal human 
experience, the romantic rebels would have been left with- 
out any legitimate grievance. As it was, these rebels 
simply took over the neo-classic opposition between 
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reason and imagination and turned it upside down. 
Instead of sacrificing imagination to reason, they were 
ready to sacrifice reason to what A. W. Schlegel calls the 
magic of genuine illusion. 


If there is to be any genuine advance in criticism at 
the present time a first step would seem to be to overcome 
the neo-classic and romantic opposition between reason 
and imagination and seek to recover the Aristotelian idea 
of a co-operation between the two. A preliminary 
investigation should be made of the different meanings 
that have been given the word “‘imagination,’’ not merely 
by the literary critics but by the philosophers and psy- 
chologists from the Greeks down. Since the time of 
Johnson, one may note in passing, the task of defining 
imagination has been complicated by the transformation 
of the word att¢émpted by Wordsworth and others at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. As M. Legouis 
remarks acutely, ‘“‘“Wordsworth claimed imagination as 
his supreme gift, but at the same time he bestowed on the 
word imagination a new meaning, almost entirely op- 
posed to the ordinary one. He gave the name to his accu- 
rate, faithful and loving observation of nature. In his 
loftier moods, he used ‘imagination’ as a synonym for ‘in- 
tuition’, of seeing into, and even through, reality, but he 
never admitted a divorce between it and reality. The gift 
of feigning, or arbitrarily combining the features of a 
legend or story, which had long been held to be the first 
poetical prerogative, was almost entirely denied him, and 
he thanked God for its absence.”’ 


I have already suggested that the ‘nature’ of Words- 
worth and other primitivists is in no small measure a 
projection of the idyllic imagination and in so far is not 
““real’’ in any sense of that much-abused word. At all 
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events, it is not yet clear that the type of imagination by 
which one is enabled, according to Wordsworth, to enter 
into communion with “‘nature’’ is more important than 
the type that he dismisses so disdainfully, the type that 
M. Legouis describes as ‘‘the gift of feigning, of arbi- 
trarily combining the features of a legend or story.’’ One 
should add that this type of imagination cannot afford 
to be entirely arbitrary, if it is to meet the Aristotelian 
requirement of probability; it must in short be disciplined 
to normal human experience. In proportion as it is thus 
disciplined it gains in reality in the humanistic and not in 
the current naturalistic sense. Persons are still found suf- 
ficiently naive to suppose that the word ‘“‘romantic’’ is 
specially hard to define as compared with other general 
terms like ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘ideal,’’ ‘‘nature,’’ ‘imagination.’ Asa 
matter of fact, a certain integrity has been maintained in 
the use of the word ‘“‘romantic’’ in spite of a bewildering 
multiplicity of specific applications. What was called ro- 
mantic in the Middle Ages is still romantic, whereas, in 
the case of the word “‘realism’’ in particular, there have 
been since the medizxval period several radical changes of 
meaning. An urgent task, if we wish to escape from our 
present confusion, is therefore to define above all the 
words real (or realism) and imagination, not only separ- 
ately but in their relation to one another. If definition of 
the kind I have in mind is carried out with sufficient thor- 
oughness, the way may be opened for the theory and pos- 
sibly the practice of that art of representative fiction to 
which Johnson, in spite of his genuine humanistic wis- 
dom, does not seem to me to have done entire justice, and 
to which even less justice has been done in the movements 
that have succeeded one another since his day. 





TAOS 
By JOHN H. MCGINNIS 


MONG American towns Taos is sui generis. Per- 
haps the best approach, esthetically, is by way of 
Cimarron Canyon and Taos Pass. This route 

leads along a winding mountain road, now under the care 
of the New Mexico State Highway Department. through 
the Kit Carson Forest Reserve. Other mountain drives 
offer more of grandeur in scenery, more impressive exhibi- 
tions of bold line and mass; but few surpass the Cimarron 
Canyon in the odd geometric traceries that weathering has 
wrought in the primeval stone of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains; few surpass the grace of coloring that the 
alternating clumps of pine and aspen offer to the eye as 
they pale their clear greens in the sunlight and deepen 
their purples under the transient clouds. Half an after- 
noon you climb toward the top of Taos Pass. The last 
and steepest stretch is usually accomplished in a drench- 
ing shower of rain, for it rains almost every summer 
afternoon in these mountains. 


The descent is more orderly, with less to charm the 
eye, but is still far from prosaic. The valley that leads 
down toward Taos is habitable, and here and there are 
small clearings with an adobe hut and a stack of weather- 
stained forage. By mid-afternoon ragged herds of sheep 
and goats begin to edge down from the upland parks 
toward pens and water. The descending valley opens at 
last to the plain; the road turns to the right around the 
base of a foot-hill, and the low line of adobe houses in 
the ‘Taos comes into view. Taos Mountain stands over 
beyond, purple and nonchalant. 


The first impression is that as a town Taos is hardly 
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worth mention, possibly the home of a hundred or so of 
people. But as you come nearer, other groups of houses 
appear under the rows of great cottonwoods that line the 
irrigation ditches, and streets at first unsuspected separate 
themselves from the huddle of faintly rose-colored adobe 
until the highway grows into an urban thoroughfare 
lined with tourist camps and curio shops. This road 
leads presently to the garage and filling station at the 
corner of Taos Plaza, a square where trees almost hide 
the band stand, which in Southwestern towns is usually 
the plaza’s sole adornment. 


Almost any afternoon the streets about the Plaza are 
lively with traffic: there are cars, saddle-horses, farm 
wagons, dogs—dogs of all sorts, from kennel-bred Aire- 
dales to huge country wolf-hounds and mountain- 
nurtured shepherds, all of them sniffing suspiciously at 
each other and likely at any moment to start an indis- 
criminate melée; there are Mexicans; wrinkled Indian 
males with braided hair and a dingy sheet or bedraggled 
grey cotton blanket draped about their loins, half a sash 
and half a breech clout, and worn over regulation blue 
farmer overalls; an occasional squaw, her face half hidden 
under a black mantilla, a style borrowed from the 
Mexicans; now and again a slouchy native white with 
no trace of pride in his Nordic ancestry; and then the 
tourists, neat in golf knickers and smart caps. And 
reserved for mention last, there are preoccupied artists, 
moving hurriedly to or from the post office as though 
they would prefer not to be caught and classified with any 
of the other residents, permanent or temporary, in Taos. 

The artists of Taos are here separated from the varie- 
gated streams of humanity that meet without mingling 
in the streets that bound Taos Plaza because they deserve 
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separate treatment. Art in Taos is what a Chamber of 
Commerce booklet would call the town’s major industry. 
There are perhaps a dozen painters in Taos who are 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. “Taos paintings 
are displayed by New York dealers in their annual exhi- 
bitions; they adorn the Metropolitan; they win medals 
abroad. ‘There are probably more artists in Taos per 
thousand of population than in any other town in the 
world. 

To the casual visitor Taos can hardly seem anything 
more than a straggling Mexican village. “The adobe 
houses shoulder each other down the narrow, haphazard 
streets that must have been cow trails or goat trails when 
Kit Carson first made his home here. These houses 
achieve their character from their grouping as they lean 
against each other in uncertain fashion, and from the 
varying stages of disintegration in the plaster of the out- 
side walls. One seeks in vain for some salient detail that 
may stand for Taos and interpret its genius. ‘There are 
the square-boxed wells in the courtyards; the lintels and 
window-casings of Taos blue; the outdoor ovens, seldom 
used in these days when bread is regularly shipped in from 
Denver bakeries. In every other yard is a tier or two of 
adobe brick, hardening in the sun to be ready for the 
annual or biennial restoration. At one doorstep a lamb 
bleats plaintively until a swarthy bright-eyed child 
brings an armful of freshly cut grass: the place next door 
may furnish a home for some chickens, a half-dozen goats 
and a burro. But none of these details yields up Taos’s 
secret. 


Everything in the town seems anachronistic and 
paradoxical. The more prosperous Indians drive auto- 
mobiles and weaving is a lost art among them, yet they 
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cling to a faded, bedraggled imitation of the tribal 
blanket; Indian young women affect the modest head- 
dress of their Spanish neighbors, yet adopt the short 
skirt, silk stockings, and highly ornamental footwear 
decreed by Paris. ‘The principal hotel is named Don 
Fernando, but its proprietor is a Westphalian of aristo- 
cratic feature and scholarly bearing. ‘The aerial of the 
radio stands stark over houses that have been dilapidated, 
off and on, for a hundred years. Courtyards are either 
drab with rubbish or gay with scarlet flowers: it is a 
town of hollyhocks and filth. 


To the leisurely traveler who settles down and tries 
to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance, Taos soon 
begins to have a distinct yet elusive character. “Taos 
Mountain becomes moody and mysterious, and the town 
at its foot seems aloof and reticent. It is easy to see how 
the place is seductive to the artist. “There is “‘material’’ 
everywhere—mountain, plain, canyon, pueblo, dis- 
tinctive fauna and flora, color and tradition. The first 
of the artists to settle here was Phillips, who came in 
1898; and a little later came Sharp and Couse. Then 
Berninghaus. All of these and most of the others who 
have since followed their example spent at first only a part 
of the year, but year by year their stay has been longer 
until at last they have come to call Taos home. 


There is, however, no artist ‘‘colony’’. The painters 
are scattered all over the town. They have their cliques 
and coteries, and each little group attracts satellites, 
pupils, admirers, and patrons. These factions speak of 
each other according to the usual artistic ethics. Once in 
the past there must have been more harmony: perhaps 
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isolation then made the painters more eager than now to 
find a common meeting ground. At any rate, the 
acknowledged masters formed some years back an 
academy called The Taos Society. But now the Society 
can hardly claim to have the greatest of the Taos artists 
on its roster. [Three of the younger artists—younger 
in spirit, if not in years—have recently withdrawn from 
the Society. “‘I was ready to tell them my reasons,’’ one 
of the recusants related with wry amusement,” but the 
motion to accept my resignation came so promptly it 
seemed unnecessary to say anything further.’” The New 
York exhibitions of the Taos Society once attracted much 
attention, but the last two or three, it is said, have failed 
to get satisfactory recognition from critics or purchasers. 
This does not mean that there is an appreciable 
decline in the quality of Taos art. There are artists not 
members of the Society who are painting well enough 
to command attention wherever pictures are appreciated, 
and hardly a year goes by without the addition of some 
newcomer of promise. ‘The reserved Russians, Fechin 
and Gaspard, paint here, but seem unassimilable into the 
confraternity—such as there is—of New Mexican paint- 
ers. They do not send pictures to the exhibitions at 
the Harwood Foundation, and it would be entirely pos- 
sible to live a year in Taos without hearing any towns- 
man, artistic or commercial, mention their names. 
Blumenschein and Ufer, both members of the 
National Academy, represent the more liberal modes of 
expression in the Taos art: without being freakish they 
have a sympathy for modern trends in draftsmanship 
and color. Blumenschein especially is beguiled by the 
abstract. Walter Ufer stays closer to nature, and has a 
warmly poetic imagination. His interpretation is sympa- 
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thetic rather than cold or detached, but technically he has 
been to school to the modern masters. Dunton, a con- 
scientious workman who began painting late in life, is 
not at odds with the innovators, but he is so intent upon 
seizing the vanishing life of hunter, trapper, scout, and 
cowman that he has an earnestness of style which makes 
one apt to overlook his virtuosity as a painter. Much of 
his early life was spent on the frontier, and he seems to 
have succeeded Remington as the recognized interpreter 
of frontier life. 


Whether they belong to the conventional or the mod- 
ern school, all the Taos artists paint aos Mountain; 
paint the Mountain so industriously it seems destined 
to become as familiar in America as the Prudential Com- 
pany has made the Rock of Gibraltar. 


But although art is, and has been for many years, the 
leading industry of this remote New Mexican village, 
there are other trades that are rapidly g.owing in 
importance, the parasitic trades of the dude-wrangler and 
curio-monger. 

Ordinary khaki-clad tourists are directed to the 
Indian pueblo two miles north, or to the old church at 
Ranchos four miles south, and are sold gasoline at twice 
the plains price before they drive on to Santa Fé. For 
the tourists in worsted, however, who arrive in pre- 
tentious cars and inquire the way to the artists’ colony, 
there are curio shops which keep open of evenings. It 
may be suspected that some of the curios are of doubtful 
antiquity, for they arrive in crates with legends which 
show they were shipped from Brooklyn “‘via N. Y. C.”; 
but even thought the “‘Navajo”’ blankets may always be 
suspected, there is often real art in the pottery and the 
santos. 
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Travelers of means are always enthusiastic in their 
praise of the Don Fernando, a first-class hostelry achieved 
by remodeling one of the oldest buildings of Taos; the 
work was done with taste so that the electric lights seem 
quite at home under the viga ceilings. Most of the artists 
at Taos keep a painting or two hanging in the lobby or 
dining hall, so that the hotel rewards the visitor almost 
as richly as a museum. [If a guest at the hotel betrays 
the slightest inclination to buy paintings, interviews 
with leading artists in their studios can be arranged by 
the clerk; or if the guest is more wary, he may be casually 
introduced to a celebrated painter in the hotel lobby after 
dinner. ‘The telephone system of Taos is nothing to 
boast about, but the underground communication is 
rapid and efficient. 

It is natural that some of the older painters have the 
warmest partisans among the commercially-inclined citi- 
zens of Taos. If a stranger asks a townsman where he 
should go to look at pictures he is likely to be directed 
to the studio of Couse or Phillips or Sharp, perhaps 
because these men paint in a style more familiar to the 
Philistines. —Taos—except for some of the artists—likes 
old-fashioned art. Long association with artists has not 
resulted in an especially sophisticated standard of taste 
in the artists’ own town. A few of the townspeople may 
crack a joke about Jerry, the Indian model who has made 
Couse famous as the painter of the ““Squatting’’ Indian; 
for the Indian, though Jerry of Taos is the model, is not 
so much a Taos Indian, as an Indian out of J. Fenimore 
Cooper or Longfellow. But to most of Taos, Jerry as 
Couse paints him is realistic enough. 


After some weeks of residence the meditative stranger 
in Taos must be impressed that one distinguishing if not 
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indeed the most characteristic quality of Taos is that its 
air is self-conscious, almost histrionic. Stand any day 
at a corner of Taos Plaza, look about and select the most 
western looking of all the people you can see; chances 
are this burly figure in deerskin vest and wide sombrero 
is a Boston sculptor in the first months of his western 
residence. “The Indians greet strangers with such ready 
cordiality it is hard not to suspect they have been paid 
by the Chamber of Commerce to loaf about town and 
contribute the color the tourists are seeking; but the 
hypothesis breaks down, for there is no Chamber of 
Commerce. Naturally the well-to-do tourists dress 
elaborately for their part; and even the artists—at least 
the more recently arrived among them—aarry their easels 
and their thumb boxes jauntily, and cannot forget they 
are artists. Ihe very clerks and waiters at the soda foun- 
tains eye the tourists and visiting painters, copy their airs 
and clothes, and play at being cosmopolitan. Only the 
Mexicans, it seems, can afford to be themselves. 


The future of Taos is bound up with the Santa Fe 
Railway, although the Railway does not extend to Taos, 
and probably never will. For that matter, the Santa Fe 
passenger trains do not get to Santa Fé. The situation is 
odd. Santa Fé was for half a century or more 
the great Southwestern terminus of the overland dream. 
Thousands of wagon trains, leaving the Missouri River 
at Old Franklin or Westport, set off toward the South- 
west along the Santa Fé trail. Later a great transconti- 
nental railway chose Santa Fé in its name to indicate its 
goal—imaginatively if not actually, for the main line of 
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the Santa Fe left Santa Fé to the right as the engineers 
sought an easy grade westward. 

There is a tradition that this was a piece of spite- 
work on the part of some legendary chief engineer who, 
making his headquarters at Santa Fé while the railway 
was building, found the citizens cool and inhospitable, 
and gladly discovered it was good economics to let the 
main line follow the water courses to the south, missing 
Santa Fé some twenty miles. Only a spur connected 
Santa Fé with the main-line rails. This branch used to 
handle both passenger business and freight, but now the 
Harvey cars meet the passenger trains at Santa Fé junc- 
tion, and the branch line is for freight only. “Thus Santa 
Fé, once the end of the trail, then popularly imagined as 
the southwestern terminus of the Santa Fe railroad, is 
now without Santa Fe passenger trains at all. 


This strikes the newcomer as strange. For the Santa 
Fe Railway to discontinue its passenger service into the 
town in the very decade of a phenomenal growth in the 
tourist traffic, is one of the apparent contradictions which 
make New Mexico seem so alien and intriguing to tradi- 
tionally-minded travelers. Various explanations are giv- 
en. A fanciful reason alleged is that the approach to Santa 
Fé is psychologically better when made in a bus. The place 
seems more remote and foreign. ‘The cynical point out 
that the motor-cars can charge more than the passenger 
trains; but a more plausible explanation is that the Har- 
vey cars are more comfortable than the branch-line trains, 
and that the highway is a more “‘scenic’’ route than the 
railway. 

The Santa Fe means to exploit Northern New 
Mexico, it is said, as it has already exploited California. 
‘The wise ones say that the program is already agreed 
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upon between corporate interests and local authorities. 
The Harvey cars already run regularly from Santa Fé 
to Taos, and it is said that road improvements already 
mapped out will give the tourists range over a good deal 
wider territory. “Taos is now none too accessible and not 
widely advertised: but when the Santa Fe progam reaches 
the full measure of its probable expansion, the town will 
be really known and really sought. ‘That will be the end 
of Taos as it is now. 


If the public comes, some of the best of the artists 
will undoubtedly fold their easels and move elsewhere. 
One of the best of the painters has already threatened to 
go where to follow him his pursuers will have to ride 
horseback. He is unquestionably sincere, though not all 
the Taos painters regard tourists as unmitigated evil. [ 
saw this note pinned near a studio door-bell: “‘If there is 


no response here, please ring the bell at my residence next 


,? 


door. 


Of course, even if the best artists should leave Taos, 
others will come to take their places, for the town has a 
steadily widening fame as an art “‘center’’. Second-rate 
artists, pretenders, dilettantes, and failures will swarm in 
as the town is more widely advertised. “The quality and 
distinctiveness of Taos art must decline as Taos plaza 
becomes a meeting point of the trails. 

‘The map of the Taos streets and the sincerity of Taos 
architecture will probably undergo prompt modification. 
If streams of tourists are going to journey from the 
Plaza hotels to the Hardwood Foundation and 
to various studios, there will soon be cement walks 
and “‘improved”’ streets. Some streets will have to be 
widened and straightened, and then the external character 
of Taos will be gone. The store fronts will begin to be 
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remodeled, and the familiar American architecture will 
be in evidence. Or worse, steel and concrete structures 
will be built to ape the native style of building, and a 
durable, but hard and lifeless stucco will replace the 
inimitable texture of the faintly rose adobe. 


A water supply, a sewer system, and the boon of 
modern plumbing will follow in due course. For the 
present there is no town co-operation, each house depend- 
ing upon its own well, although there are mountain 
istreams of pure water that might furnish a municipal 
waterworks at relatively small cost. Only there is no 
municipality. “Taos is a county seat, and has a court 
house—an undistinguished building between a drug store 
and a mercantile establishment on the north side of the 
Plaza, where court trials go quaintly forward in shirt 
sleeves with the aid of an interpreter. But the county 
seat is unincorporated. ‘There is no city council, and 
only one bank. 


‘the prophecy of change is based upon analogy. 
‘There is not much evidence among the citizens of Taos 
of a desire for change. ‘The proprietor of the Don Fer- 
nando, who owns also the most pretentious store, a dude- 
wrangling “‘lodge’’ up toward Cimarron, and other prop- 
erty as well—a cultured gentleman, who learned his 
Latin at Essen and looks more like an artist than any 
artist in T’aos—this gentleman does not want change. He 
realizes that the effort to get more may lose all. Others 
may resist change because of inertia, but few or none 
(except the artists) will be fearful of change from a 
genuine to a spurious art and culture. 

One man, or a dozen men, can not hold back the 
inevitable. On the trail of the tourists will come ‘“‘mod- 
ern improvements.” It seems daring to dream of modern 
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plumbing for Taos, and indeed the man who converts 
Northern New Mexico to sanitation will deserve a tablet 
in the Hall of Fame, and should have his name linked 
with that of Gorgas. But the change will come. 

How long it will be before the town becomes modern, 
it is hard to guess. A referendum on Progress would be 
interesting, the outcome doubtful. It is with difficulty 
that one gets at the actual Taos. Is its spirit to be sought 
among the artists, or among the Philistines? I cannot say. 
If the artists have the determining voice, the moderniza- 
tion of Taos may be somewhat postponed. But some of 
the residents of Taos seem really a little envious of the 
Albuquerque skyscrapers. They could easily become 
accustomed to elevators and street cars. 





PASTOR DE CABRAS NEO MEXICANO 
BY W. HERBERT DUNTON 














W. HERBERT DUNTON: AN APPRECIATION 
By ALEXANDRE HOGUE 

CCORDING to his mother, W. Herbert Dunton 

A began drawing almost as soon as he learned to use 

a spoon. He grew up on a New England farm 
devoted to the raising of fine horses, and came early to love 
animals intimately and to feel at home in the countryside 
of his birth. Perhaps it was the store of vivid impres- 
sions given him by these interests which developed so 
precociously his talent for expressing his emotions about 
the things he saw—such a talent indeed as made it inevit- 
able that he should sooner or later come to the artistic 
interpretation of his experiences. 

But even surpassing what might have been expected 
of him, Dunton began the process of self-expression 
professionally in at least two branches of art at the age of 
twelve, writing articles, which he illustrated himself, for 
New York magazines. So successful was he as author 
and illustrator that when he was fourteen he began writ- 
ing and illustrating each month his own special page in 
Recreation Magazine, and maintained this output satis- 
factorily for three years. 

Auspicious as this beginning was, however, for an 
artistic or a literary career, Dunton was soon dissatisfied 
with his New England environment. He had already 
described in his articles the natural wonders near at hand, 
and his world was becoming too small for him. Instinc- 
tively he looked about for new subject matter. A constant 
reader, he had been devouring everything he could find 
about the West, and had become a stort Westerner at 
heart. At seventeen he made up his mind to leave home 
and school—to pull up stakes and go to live in the land of 
saddle and spur. 
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As the trip west took him through New York, he 
decided to visit some of the editors to whose magazines 
he had been contributing. At that time G. O. Shields 
was editor of Recreation Magazine; and Dunton, know- 
ing and liking him through correspondence only, under- 
took to meet him. When he gave his name to the secre- 
tary, the editor sent word right back to ‘‘show Mr. 
Dunton in’. 


If a genius is “‘one who can see’, then that editor who 
had already recognized the merit of Dunton’s work was 
a genius of the first magnitude. But even he stood aghast 
as a lanky, raw-boned youth insisted that he was not 
Herbert Dunton’s son, but Dunton himself. Shields 
could not believe that a mere boy of seventeen had for 
three years been writing and illustrating a full page each 
month. He had expected from the maturity of Dunton’s 
work to see a man of forty-five or fifty. 


Dunton kept to his resolution to push westward. 
He moved on to Montana, spent the ‘‘thawed-out”’ season 
of the year there, and returned to New York for the 
winter to seek work as an illustrator. Other trips west 
took him back to Montana, and to Oregon and Colorado, 
where he was cowhand and professional hunter. Then 
the game laws came and he continued as cowhand only. 
And all this time he was pushing his pencil, drawing the 
things he saw and the animals he killed—sketching a 
mountain lion, for instance, from every conceivable angle, 
then skinning it and recording the exact appearance of 
each successive layer of muscles until he reached the 
skeleton itself. Dunton has to this day many anatomical 
studies of horses, bighorn, lions—studies done for the 
sheer joy and exultation of doing them, with never a 
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dream that some day the knowledge he had gained in this 
way would be of inestimable value to him as a painter. 


That is why he can paint animals so convincingly. 
If the front leg of a horse is extended Buck Dunton knows 
exactly what every other muscle in its body is doing—he 
must know this, even to paint from life. Yet, now that 
he has the knowledge, he is still a persistent worker. He 
has set for himself, and adheres to, a summer schedule 
which sets him to work at five, with breakfast at 
seven; work again from eight until twelve; lunch and 
rest until two; and work again from then until dark. In 
addition, he makes weekly pack-horse trips into the 
mountains. I doubt if there is another artist living who 
can equal that pace. His nervous energy is appalling. 


The first winters in New York were hard and unfruit- 
ful for the aspiring illustrator. He was equipped to 
illustrate western stories; but for a long time editors 
simply would not publish that kind of fiction. With 
the publication of The Virginian, however, the country 
went west-wild. So great and undiscriminating was the 
craze that there was even an immense demand for the 
work of a certain writer, living in Cooperstown, New 
York, who when he was writing his popular western 
thrillers had never been west of the local water-tower. 

With this change in public taste and magazine policy, 
Dunton was riding on the crest of the wave. It was 
Everybody’s that finally accepted his first western illus- 
trations, after he had camped on the art editor’s doorstep 
for whole seasons—and the editors have never had reason 
to regret it. To this day they are proud to declare, ‘““We 
discovered Dunton’’. . 

It is a treat to hear the artist describe the securing of 
those first manuscripts to be illustrated. He was scared stiff 
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when the office girl did not bring back his portfolio of 
samples with the usual haughty announcement that “Mr. 
Brown is a very busy man; he can’t see you’’—but 
instead ushered him into the rug-cushioned sanctuary 
itself. “There, dumbfounded, he sank into an easy chair 
and was proffered a fat envelope of stories with the 
instructions, ‘‘H-a-a-a-ve a g-o-0-0-o-d time! Make as 
many drawings as you like!”’ 

This shrewd editor, Ray Brown, was keen-eyed 
enough to see that the twenty-two-year-old boy had 
been through the mill of disappointment and experience. 
Models had been an impossible luxury for him; he had 
used a series of mirrors, posing as he drew from himself, 
artist and model in one. 


‘The editor didn’t have to be told all this. He pressed 
a button and instructed a secretary to make a check to Mr. 
Dunton for a hundred dollars—(‘‘it was more money 
than | had ever seen at one time.”’ ) 

This advance made it possible for Dunton to proceed 
unhandicapped. With models and costumes hurriedly 
gathered, he worked as he had never worked before. At 
the end of a month The Fool and the Mule was illustrated 
completely. ‘Timidly he called on the editor—he wasn’t 
sure. He was afraid to submit the drawings that would 
set a pace in American illustrating and lead the artist 
finally to the position of leading illustrator of his day. 

Editor Brown was swept off his feet. He called in 
the other departments; he raved; he handed Dunton a 
big cigar, took him to lunch, talked and talked of the 
West, and finally had that same secretary make out a 
check for three hundred and fifty dollars. Dunton had 
hesitated to ask two hundred dollars for his work. 

The other magazines stormed him. He worked day 
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and night, and each year would be forced to go back 
west for six months to recuperate. His bank account 
swelled, and as he reached the peak of his career he was 
illustrating for some twenty magazines. 


But it was no longer new to him: he had done all 
there was to do in illustration, and was growing more and 
more impatient with the work. Each year he stayed 
west a little longer. Then at this crucial moment he met 
Ernest L. Blumenschein at the Salmagundi Club. 
Blumenschein promptly urged him to quit illustrating 
and paint. “You have reached the apex of your career,”’ 
he said; “‘you’ve lost your enthusiasm; you've landed 
everything; there are no bigger prices. If you don’t quit 
now you will never quit. If you stay in three more years 
you're lost to painting forever.”’ 


“But, what can I do?’’ remonstrated Dunton. “All 
I know is illustrating, hunting and the cow business. 
Hunting is gone, and I don’t like the cow country as it is 
today. So what can I do besides illustrate western 
stories?”’ 

‘The West has never been painted—paint the West. 
Remember, though, what it will mean. It isn’t an easy 
road! It will be years before you can make as much as 
you do now—maybe never. Think it over and be sure; 
think it over.” 

Dunton was despondent. He had gone to Mexico to 
work as vaquero with the big cow outfits and the Madero 
revolution had driven him out. He had gone back to 
Montana and found that the sheep wars had made the 
country uninteresting to him. The “‘cattie strip’’ was 
infested with nesters, and the cow business was no longer 
as he had first known it. 

This was exactly the combination of circumstances 
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to force him to a decision in favor of art. A few days 
later he appeared in Blumenschein’s class at the Art 
Students’ League, studied until the end of the season, and 
then went to Taos, New Mexico, with the promise from 
his mentor that he would give him criticism weekly. And 
he has been there since, except for short visits east, work- 
ing incessantly for these fifteen years. He is now forgotten 
as an illustrator, and is known internationally as ‘““W. 
Herbert Dunton—painter of the West.”’ 


When he arrived in Taos in June, 1912, there were 
but five artists resident there. Phillips, Sharp, Couse, 
Blumenschein and Berninghaus had come at various 
times since 1898. Dunton was next, then Higgins and 
Ufer, and afterward others too numerous to mention. 


Dunton’s work is beautifully conceived, rich in color, 
strong in drawing, and decorative in feeling. It fulfills 
every requirement of Edward G. Eisenlohr’s definition of 
art— ‘refinement of perception, quality in execution, 
strength without crudeness, delicacy without weakness.” 


At present Dunton is nearing an apex in his career. 
He will have to paint long and well before he can excell 
his richly-painted Pastor de Cabras Neo Mexicano (New 
Mexican Goat Herder). The painter discovered the 
Mexican boy who posed for this great canvas on one of 
his many pack-horse trips into the high grass of the 
mountains. Julian, dressed in the universal faded blue 
overalls, is a typical Mexican boy, with black eyes, abun- 
dant blue-black hair, and a rather severe face. As Dunton 
has painted him, squinting his eyes from the glare of a 
blinding late sun, he represents the epitome of masterful 
character delineation. 
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This ability of Dunton to paint beneath the skin, to 
analyze the innermost thoughts and character of his 
models, to make one want to meet the people he paints, 
even to make one feel that in seeing the pictures he has met 
them—-is one of the hidden treasures that few artists ever 
discover. But Dunton has not only made the discovery; 
he has dug the treasure, and by his labor is making telling 
use of it. 


Thus, such lovable old characters as his Lilly and 
Ginger appraise one from the canvas, as in life, from the 
depths of their steely blue eyes; and Zenith Curtis, in The 
Cattle-Buyer, makes the observer feel he has been com- 
pletely sized up by those eyes grown keen through years 
of judging cattle and horses. 

Unlike many painters, Dunton does not excel in one 
phase of his work at the expense of all others; his land- 
scapes, animals, human figures, are equally well done. 
The ability to do all these things well; his “‘range’’, or 
extremes of color from lightest to darkest; and, above all, 
the third-dimensional effect which he achieves, place him 
in the front rank of living American painters. 

Yet the modesty and sincerity of the man are com- 
pelling. As he shows a painting of the golden aspens or 
the snow-canopied chemiso, from the execution of which 
he got a great esthetic ‘‘kick’’, and quietly says, ‘“God, 
isn’t it great!’’ I am reminded of de Pachmann, as he plays 
Chopin, looking with a distant gaze at his audience and 
saying, ‘“Wonderful—isn’t it beautiful!’’ Neither artist 
is babbling about his own work, but is uttering a reverent 
thanksgiving for the joy he gets from interpreting the 
work of a master. It is nature whose product Dunton 
feels is great—not his own. 

Although his manner is brusque, his consideration for 
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others is always evident. I have deliberately laid open 
opportunities for him to speak disparagingly of other 
artists, yet have never heard him say an unkind word of 
another's work. On the contrary, he always has some- 
thing kind to say, even of those who have been unkind to 
him. This to me is one of the most outstanding marks of 
greatness a man can possess. 


Such honors as medals and prizes, as they are con- 
ferred nowadays, do not interest Dunton, because he is 
too conscientious to pull the strings, as many do, to get 
them. It is the invitations to exhibit of which he is justly 
proud. The Cattle-Buyer has made an enviable record 
in this respect. “This 50 x 60-inch canvas, painted nearly 
seven years ago, has never been submitted to juries, save 
to two when it first went out of the studio. Since then it 
has been traveling from one exhibit to another by invita- 
tion. In that time it has been idle only three months, 
when it was called in to be cleaned. In 1924 it was one 
of seventy-five paintings invited to represent America in 
the Venetian Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
World Art. 


At such institutions as the Pennsylvania Academy it 
is against the rules to show a painting a second time in 
the city. Yet Philadelphia has seen The Cattle-Buyer 
three times, by invitation; and the Chicago Art Institute, 
against its ruling that pictures more than two years old 
cannot be shown, has invited it for the Annual Show—a 
seven-year-old picture. Vicariously, Dunton’s model, the 
old Texas cowman, Zenith Curtis (who was once asso- 
ciated with Colonel Goodnight), has been a widely trav- 
eled and well-liked man. 

The highly decorative October illustrates another 
type of Dunton’s picture work. The sun-drenched cot- 
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tonwoods in Taos Canyon are in their glory in this pic- 
ture, as a horseman leads his pack-horse across a sparkling 
mountain stream. Pure white and pure dun, the horses 
complete the circle of the composition, connecting the 
gold of the trees on either side. ‘Through the center the 
eye of the observer is carried on and on into the deep 
woods, the dark greens and violets of spruce serving to 
heighten the gold of the cottonwoods to a dazzling con- 
trast. 


When Dunton is making studies from living animals, 
they must be held or coaxed in position by some assistant. 
In summer months this duty falls to Dunton’s son and 
daughter, [van and Vivian. Almost any day they may 
be found holding a dog or a goat or feeding a bear at the 
end of a restraining chain while their father makes 
his sketches. He has shown me hundreds of these studies 
of dogs, goats, horses, cattle, bear, antelope, deer and 
many others of the animals he paints. 


Last summer a friend had a captive grizzly at his 
cabin high in the mountains. Dunton made trip after 
trip to make studies of that bear while its anatomy was 
visible through its short, sleek, summer coat. Attitudes 
and positions, details of claws, snout and head—he drew 
them all, with the patience of one determined to see and 
to remember. 


It is pleasing to note that while Dunton lives in Taos, 
he has ceased to follow the natural impulse to paint the 
Indian, as almost everyone else does. Noticing this 
prompted me to ask why he stays on and on. I found it 
to be a matter of topography and big-game range. 
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The various altitudes in the Rockies are productive 
of the same class of vegetation from Canada south, and 
consequently form the same animal ranges as well. From 
sage to rim-rock, all of these ranges are close to Taos, 
making it easy for Dunton to reach the desired material. 


The antelope that once ranged this country by the 
thousand were found in the sage-brush flats—sloping 
plains extending out from the foot of the mountains. 
These plains end abruptly in the foothills where grow the 
pifion, cedar and oak brush—range of the black and cin- 
namon bear, who den low when the pifion nuts are 
plentiful, and become bold when the acorns fall. Ai little 
higher the spruce and aspen cast their patterns across the 
mountain-side, and “‘parks’’ and runs mark the range of 
the black-tail and mule deer. Above this, where the pines 
reach skyward, and still higher where the sprawling 
juniper clings on for dear life against the unceasing and 
unchanging wind, the grizzly and bighorn will be found, 
ranging up to the rim-rock where the whistling marmot 
lives. Many of these animals no longer roam Taos hills, 
but their range is unchanged: and with the knowledge he 
gained and the studies he made while they were plentiful, 
Dunton is still able to paint wild life as he once knew it. 


It is easy to see how an artist who is ignorant of these 
conditions of nature would spoil the authenticity of his 
work by placing animals outside their range. Once I saw 
a fellow ‘fake’ a bighorn into a surrounding of sage— 
several thousand feet below his range. In Texas we have 
a parallel in the “‘artists’’ who “‘fake’’ the bluebonnet, 
placing it in surroundings typical of the black-land belt, 
where it does not usually grow, instead of in the barren 
places where it flourishes; or again, in the fellows who 
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paint cactus growing at the water's edge—as great a blun- 
der as placing a water-lily in a sandy desert. 


But there is one quality of Dunton’s painting even 
more significant than its carefulness of detail, a quality 
which is perhaps his strongest claim to greatness. Upon 
seeing the portrait of Ginger, the trapper,* one of the 
fine old characters Dunton loves to find and paint, a 
friend remarked, ‘“Why, you could lay a pencil on the 
brim of his hat!’’ This, to the painter, means third 
dimension, or depth—the quality that makes it seem pos- 
sible to walk around a painted object—the touches which 
cause that painted object to appear surrounded by air. 
The permanence or impermanence of Dunton’s art will 
ultimately depend on whether or not he can achieve con- 
sistently the illusion of depth. And to at least one close 
student of his work, that illusion seems unmistakably 
present. 





* Exhibited this fall by the Texas State Fair Association. 














JIM 
By MATTIE LOU FRYE 


E heard her catch in her breath as she squeezed 
behind his chair. He was sitting well out from 
the wall, but she could not go past him without 

turning to one side and drawing herself up as much as 
possible. The fringe on her negligée trembled against his 
neck and swept heavily across his hair as she moved on to 
the little room they called a kitchenette. With the stove 
in it, and Lil, there wasn’t room for much else. He 
had nailed up three soap-box shelves in one corner of it, 
but one day Lil had leaned against them and they had 
fallen, with a clutter of baking tins and left-over biscuits. 
She had a way of crowding against the furniture in a 
room until tables, and chairs, and beds, seemed strangely 
in the way. 


He ran his hand over his pompadour and breath- 
ing a scarcely audible sigh creased the newspaper at a story 
he had been reading. His eyes had not followed 
more than a dozen lines when he stiffened in his chair and 
gave a long drawn-out exclamation of incredulity. 
Soon it exploded in outrage. 


‘The dirty, low-down coward!” he said fiercely. ‘‘If 
I could get my fingers around his lily-white neck!’’ He 
slammed his right fist down on the table, making the thin 
blue cups bounce in their saucers. ‘‘Hangin’s too good 
for such a brute. Look here, Lil; an actor got peeved at 
his wife and tied up her dog and beat the poor little 
thing to death! Why, he ought to be burned alive!” 
His vehemence subsided into a mutter: “‘I’d like to fur- 
nish the match.” 
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She came back, bringing the pepper-box, and took 
her place in silence. 


“Tt’s terrible,’’ he went on, laying down the paper. 


> . . 

7’ She was scooping up the scrambled egg on a piece of 
toast as though he hadn’t spoken. He watched her atten- 
he tively for a moment, his small head turned to one side 
" and dark eyes narrowed a bit at the corners. She had not 
is / : ; ' 

| said anything to him all morning and his heavy brows 
) Ee ae ere , 

; knit in irritation. But when she glanced at him his face 
‘ softened into an expression of devotion. 


“Honey,” he leaned toward her with large mouth 
qt pouting wistfully, ‘““why didn’t you let me get that old 
pepper-box for my baby?”’ 

Her cold, grey eyes met his for an instant, then turned 
back to the egg and toast. 

The corners of his mouth drooped and he went over 
to her side of the table, laying his hand on her shoulder. 

“What's the matter now, baby? Why don’t you say 
something to me?”’ 

She drew away from him and went on with her eat- 
ing. He sat down again and watched her face. There 
was a coldness about it that chilled him. The heavily- 
lashed eyes could open wide, if they chose, and glare at 
him until tremors raced up and down his spine. Or if 
the lowered lids were raised just a little she would shoot 
darts of fury at him through the slits. Now her sullen 
brows were drawn down over her eyes, and her streaked 
mass of black and bright-yellow hair bristled. 


Of course he had been the one who suggested they pour 
peroxide on it. But great suns and little moonbeams! 
she might keep it half-way decent, he thonght. She wore 
the pink negligée pinned tight across her ample breast 
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and there was a daub of powder in the cleft of her chin 
where she had patted the puff too vigorously. 

He fidgeted on his chair as she spread marmalade on 
a thick piece of bread and piled it high with butter. How 
could any living white woman on God's green earth eat 
such a mess, he said to himself as he had often done before. 
Aloud he said petulantly: ‘“What’s the matter, honey?” 


She laid down her knife and set her elbow firmly on 
the table, pointing the piece of bread toward him. 


“Don’t you honey me. Don’t even talk tome. You 
let me alone.’’ She glared at him. ‘You're somebody 
to come babyin’ me, after tellin’ me that kind of a tale. 
Tellin’ me you were nearly run over by an interurban. 
Tellin’ me your hair was about snow-white from the 
shock! ‘Tellin’ me those lies. Wouldn't let me turn on 
the light. Oh, no. ‘Didn’t want to make me cry,’ did 
you? Come babyin’ me! Let me alone.” 

“Aw honey,” he protested, leaning forward to lay 
his hand on hers, “‘I just said it would of made me white- 
headed. Anybody’d say that. I was just talkin’ about 
how scared I was.”’ 

She gave a derisive ‘“‘humph’’ and stirred in her chair, 
withdrawing her hand. 

He rose quickly, with some irritation, and went over 
to the dresser. ‘““What’s the use arguing with you?”’ he 
demanded. “I don’t ever get anywhere.’’ He paused 
dramatically with her pink and white atomizer in his 
hand, and echoed, ‘I don’t ever get anywhere.’’ She 
made no comment, and he turned to the mirror, giving a 
swift glance at the reflection there. That brown suit was 
tiring to the eye, he mused, when worn day after day for 
so long. Lil had had the money any number of times; 
she might have loaned him enough for another. He 
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needed a new tie, too. Oh, well. .... He turned away 
from the mirror with its crowded frame of movie stars 
and tobacco ads and went over to the window. 


The pucker of irritation faded as he stood looking 
out, shoulders slack and hands pressed aimlessly against 
the sill. “Two small birds were hopping restlessly about 
on the sidewalk, and he watched them bob along and 
make their sudden darts into the lone hackberry tree. He 
looked a long time, wistfully, and murmured, ‘‘Gee, it 
would be great.’’ Finally he turned to the woman who 
was still sitting at the table: “‘Lil, why can’t we go on 
back to our little place back home? You know we haven't 
got along since we been in this town.’’ He was turning 
the fingers of his right hand around his left wrist, watch- 
ing her anxiously. ““Why can’t we? I’m awful tired of 
all this.’ He swept his hands in a gesture that included 
the dingy room with its heavy furniture, the kitchenette, 
the hall and narrow stairway, the house and all its sur- 
roundings. 


Her answer was another and more emphatic humph. 


He stood irresolute for a moment, then moved slowly 
over to the dresser, took some money from her purse 
under the red-frilled pin-cushion and started toward the 
door. On the way he paused to pick up the morning 
paper, and she stopped him. ‘You wait a minute, 
Caballero.’’ She had been reared in the ranch country 
and knew the effect of these Spanish epithets. 

A slow red made its way up the back of his neck and 
flamed on his ears. ‘“That’s right. Go ahead. Make a 
man so mad he could eat nails an’—’’ 

“What do I care how mad you get? You listen here, 
Jim Rosser. You've lied to me an’ lied to me until 
you're about through. Here I go to town and work all 
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day, and you stay here doin’ nothin’. There's a plenty 
of ex-service men went right to work, with no talk about 
their nerves either. ‘There ain’t nothin’ the matter with 
your nerves, except your fool notion about going back to 
that farm in Georgia. You won’t work because you don’t 
want to. An’ here I go, pluggin’ a switchboard day in, 
day out so we can have a little hole in the wall to call our 
home.’ She gripped the edge of the table with both hands 
and leaned forward. ‘““What do I get for it? Lies, lies, lies! 
You come tellin’ me lies about this, lies about that, until 
you make me ravin’ crazy. You think I'll get crazy 
enough finally to say, all right, let’s go on to Georgia. 
But let me tell you somethin’: I’ve seen that junk heap of 
a farm. An’ I know what you won't admit; you never 
made a livin’ on it, nor your pa before you, nor his pa 
before him. An’ yet, with an opportunity like this to 
make a living you turn around like the rube you are, and 
try to nag me into leavin’. Well, you go right ahead an’ 
do your worst. I’m here, and I’m here to stay. And from 
now on you're goin’ out and work, just like I’ve been 
doing.”’ She glared at him. 


The dull red had covered his entire face and had 
slowly receded, leaving his face white and almost expres- 
sionless. He looked blinkingly at her a moment, shifted 
his weight, and then drew up his narrow shoulders and 
returned her stare. 


“All right. I can work all right. That’s what I 
been wantin’ to do all this time. But I reckon I can take 
your hints well enough. You won't see me again. I 
wouldn’t try to feed you on any salary less than a bank 
president’s.’’ His hand was on the door-knob. “‘How any 
living white woman on God’s green earth can eat as much 
as you do is more than I can see.’’ He opened the door and 
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stepped outside, calling back: ‘“‘So long. Guess I won’t 
see you again,’’ and went down the stairs into the street. 

Lily sat staring at the door, her face expressionless” 
Then she looked at his chair. Presently she rose and 
went over to her dresser. She was due at the board at 
nine-thirty. He'd come back. He'd always come back. 
He couldn't get along without her. She sighed and 
pulled off the pink negligée, wearily. 


The downtown section was quivering with heat and 
Jim had a weariness in his bones that was born of four 
days’ eating of slender fare. He had found a stand where 
coffee, a roll and a hamburger could be had for ten cents 
and he had turned in there, day after day, as no work 
could be found in any quarter. He had wandered all 
over town, going into this plumbing shop and that 
bakery, into the theaters, the stores, the fruit stalls, 
every where along the hot, crowded streets, asking for odd 
jobs. No one needed help, and his small funds had 
dwindled alarmingly. “There had been only one place he 
had not gone, along that street, and that was the office of 
the land-development company in the next block. Not 
that he would mind the work they would give him, grad- 
ing streets, and clearing !ots and such, but that it seemed 
someone should have a job, in town—not, well, not quite 
like that, for a returned soldier. 

He looked again at the busy street before him, the 
street-car rails glistening in the sun, and people moving 
along the sidewalks more slowly than was their wont, 
with the moving lines of traffic hurrying one another 
along noisily. It hadn’t been so long, now, since he had 
come down that very street, witha great clamoring throng 
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alongside, throwing flowers and screaming, while bands 
played and he thought he and his company had won the 
war, after all. “Then Lil had run out of the crowd, along 
there, and walked beside him, laughing and crying at the 
same time. ‘Then they had gone to their new apartment, 
all curtained and bright, and it had seemed paradise, then. 
He thought of the monotony of ugly, wooden apartment 
houses there now, and the dirty, bent old vender who 
made the morning rounds with his shriveled vegetables. 
At the thought, the very air grew so heavy about him 
that he could scarcely breathe. He lifted his chin and set 
off down the street toward the development company’s 
office. At least that would be work out somewhere, 
where he wouldn't have to think about all this noise and 
all these people. 


He had gone across the street and a few paces down 
into the next block when he stopped suddenly before a 
shop and stared at the show-window. Passers-by crowd- 
ed against him, unheeded, and jostled him back and forth, 
as he stood staring, before he stirred. At length he gave 
a short whistle, moved quickly to the entrance and 
stepped inside. A shaggy-haired man came sleepily from 
the rear of the dilapidated little shop and asked what he 
would have. Jim took a menacing step toward him and 
said: 

“T'll have a punch at your face, if you don’t move 
those birds out of that oven there.’’ He waved his hand 
toward the show-window. ‘There was cage upon cage of 
canary birds hanging limp and listless on their perches, 
the mid-day sun falling full upon them through the 
heavy glass window. 

“What do you mean, anyway, hangin’ those poor 
little helpless birds up there in that blaze. Great suns! 
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What if I hung you up there all day?’”’ Jim was moving 
his fists threateningly as he talked, and the shop-keeper 
stared at him in amazement. He shifted his weight and 
drawled, ‘‘Seems to me them birds is my look-out,”’ still 
regarding the intruder with great surprise. 


“You bet they are. And you're going to look out for 
them right now, or I’ll make your face look like a punch 
board.”’ Jim moved aggressively forward and thrust out 
his head, fists clinched at his sides. “The keeper returned 
his gaze with more amazement than anger, blinked, irres- 
olute for a moment, then shrugged slightly and moved 
slowly toward the cages. Jim followed him, fists still 
doubled in readiness and head thrust forward, and stood 
by while the man leisurely removed one cage after an- 
other. 


The door had opened, meantime, and a slender, 
blonde child had come in, her hands closed over her pen- 
nies, and she regarded the two in awed silence. At last 
the cages kad all been moved and Jim turned on his heel 
to go out, saying, ‘The next time I find them there I'll 
make you wish you never saw a bird.’ ‘The child 
watched with wide eyes while he went out the door. 

He was still bristling with anger when he turned into 
the office of the development company. There was an 
ill-kempt group gathered in the small room, evidently 
Waiting their turn to interview the bald man behind the 
desk at the far end. Jim did not sit down among them, 
but took his stand by a marbled pillar, against which an 
old white man was leaning. ‘The rest of them seemed to 
be Mexicans and negroes. The old man turned his faded 
blue eyes on Jim. ‘You're kinda late, Dude. We been 
here an hour.’’ There was something of geniality lurk- 
ing behind the sarcasm, and Jim felt his anger slip away 
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in the face of this new adventure. “I guess I'll try my 
hand at a job with these people,’’ he half-confided to the 
old man. ‘Been in the army. Nerves all gone bad. Can’t 
work in an office.’” The old man shook his head in sym- 
pathy, and was silent. Jim saw the man at the desk 
motion to him, and he moved over, a little nervously. 

“Ever done any work with a construction crew?” 
the man asked, his eyes on a blank form before him. 

“Only in the army, sir; we builta . . . ’’ The man 
had scribbled something while Jim talked, and inter- 
rupted, still looking at the paper before him: 

‘I don’t need any more men, now, except one to place 
dynamite. I always try to get a white man for that. 
Think you could do it?’ He looked up at the applicant 
questioningly. 

“Yes, sir, I’m sure I can. I was in the artillery, and 
. ee 
‘Then report at two o'clock at New Valley Addition. 
We'll see what you can do.’” He waved Jim aside and 
called out something in Spanish to the Mexicans, who 
moved passively toward the door. 


The old man was waiting at the corner for Jim, and 
they went out together, to find the addition. Jim had 
vague thoughts that he would like Lil to know that he 
had work, but they were soon dismissed from his mind 
when he remembered that last morning in the crowded 
apartment. He would have told the other Lil, the black- 
haired, laughing Lil whom he had met during training- 
camp days, with her shy ways and quick tears. But this 
strangely silent woman, grown stout and peevish.... 
not her. 
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When they reached the addition they found the Mex- 
ican workmen already there, garbed in blue overalls or 
dirty khaki, with wide-brimmed hats, and colored hand- 
kerchiefs about their necks and their short feet buttoned 
into heavy shoes. ‘They watched the newcomers fur- 
tively, and Jim could feel their tiny, black eyes following 
the movements of his hands, of his feet, or their shifting 
gaze resting a moment on his suit or striped tie, but never 
coming up to his face, never assaying to look into his eyes. 
The old man took his seat on a box and began tying his 
brogan shoes. “‘Better git them clothes off, Dude. You'll 
spoil them shore as anything. Git them all mussed up.” 
He fumbled with a knot. Jim saw two men talking by 
an automobile off to one side; one of them, an elderly man, 
well-dressed and with a certain authoritativeness of man- 
ner, was tracing with a pencil on a paper that the other 
man had, evidently explaining as he went. The other, 
taller, and some years younger, nodded vigorously from 
time to time. At length the elderly man drove away. 
The old man noticed Jim’s inquiring look toward the 
two and volunteered: ‘““That feller drivin’ off is the 
almighty around here. The other fellow is the supe, 
but the gentleman’s the real boss. He owns these lots. 
This Mickey what bosses us ain’t nobody’s uncle. You 
an’ me an’ him is the only white men here, an’ he’s a 
Irishman.”’ He grunted his contempt for the Irish, and 
jerked a thumb in the direction of the superintendent. 
“Better git on over an’ report to the boss.’’ He watched 
Jim take a few steps, and called out, ‘‘Better find out 


where you can git some overalls. You'll ruin them 
clothes.”’ 


As Jim went across the field he could feel the Mexi- 
cans watching him. He scanned their faces, but not one 
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of them looked directly at him. “They were standing 
listlessly by, evidently awaiting instructions. When Jim 
reached the foreman’s side, he was still engrossed in the 
paper that the elderly man had left with him. At length 
he turned, eyed Jim’s suit and straw hat with uncer- 
tainty, and questioned, ‘“Well?’’ 

‘‘My name’s Rosser. Jim Rosser. I'm to lay dyna- 
mite.” 

The man pulled a note-book from his pocket, turned 
the pages and scanned a list of names. 

“Oh yes,”’ he said. ‘Here you are. Haynes there'll 
tell you what to do.”’ He turned back to his paper. 

Jim stood uncertain for a moment, and then ven- 
tured: ‘‘Sir, I don’t have any work clothes with me. 
Could I get some anywhere around here?”’ 

The man directed him shortly to a store a few blocks 
away and he set off at a run, loping along on his large 
feet, holding his hat in one hand and pressing against his 
vest pocket with the other. They would arrange credit 
for a workman, the foreman had said. 


It wouldn't be so bad, Jim thought, as he stood apart 
and watched the men at work. His brown suit was 
neatly folded away on the cot in the tent and he had his 
new blue jumper buttoned loosely across his chest. It 
wouldn’t be so dirty nor so hard as the rest of the work; 
he and old Haynes probably had the easiest jobs. There 
were four teams of mules plowing lazily back and forth 
between the strings fastened to stobs to indicate the roads 
of New Valley addition. Beyond the field were the lime- 
stone hills where he and Haynes were to blast the road- 
beds. 
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He stood very still and looked about him, a lurking 
gleam of happiness showing in his eyes. The trees on the 
slopes were rounded cedars and oaks with broad-spread- 
ing limbs, and there on the edge of the city the meadow 
ran far to the west with little rise or fall in level. He 
drew a deep breath and threw back his head. Mocking- 
birds were swinging in the trees and along the low wire 
fences to one side, making the air noisy with their cries, 
and whirring grasshoppers skipped over the dry grass at 
his feet. His lips opened in a smile that was almost wist- 
ful as he looked up at the sky; it was a pale blue without 
any hint of clouds, the brilliance of the sun seeming to 
have drained it of all sparkle and color and to have left 
only the blue serenity of it. He looked at it a long time 
and the wistful expression deepened into an undefined 
yearning, and he breathed ‘‘Great suns!’’ as softly as 
though at prayer. 

One of the Mexicans was jabbering at his team and 
Jim turned to look at him. As he talked he was lashing 
them with the reins. Jim watched the blows of the leather 
on their taut backs and turned slowly away, his large 
mouth set and arms a little rigid at his sides. He had 
walked only a few steps when he heard the sharp crack 
of the lines again, and wheeled around, yelling at the 
driver: ‘Cut it out!’’ The dark little man looked at him 
questioningly. “‘Cut it out, I say. They’re pullin’ hard 
as they can!’’ he shouted. The Mexican only looked at 
him, shook his head slowly and answered something in 
Spanish, moving on. Jim kicked the ground viciously 
with the toe of his shoe and hurried to the slope where he 
saw Haynes. 


The old man was an incongruous figure, sprawled out 
on the dusty limestone bed, drilling a hole for the dyna- 
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mite sticks. His stained felt hat was pulled low over his 
eyes, and his faded brown mustache bristled as he worked. 
His corduroy trousers were pinned in a bulging pleat 
around the waist and his knotted hands seemed twice the 
average size as they moved about the heavy steel drill. To 
be sure there was little modern equipment on this job. 
There was only man-power and horse-power in a crudely 
primitive combination. The old man had a long steel 
rod for a drill, which he grasped in both hands and lifted 
about two feet off the ground, then let fall on the soft 
limestone rock. Again and again he raised it and let it fall, 
and Jim saw the hole go deeper and deeper, until the drill 
sank down half its length. Then he filled the opening 
with the long, thin cylinders of dynamite, stacking one 
on the other. 


They worked hours at the digging, dotting the sides 
of the slopes with holes, some two feet apart, some farth- 
er. Ihe sun was hanging along the rim of the west in 
crimson and purple brilliance before they were at last 
ready to set off the blast. The other workmen were gath- 
ered about their tents, through for the day, when Haynes 
called out ‘““‘DIN-amite’’ and he and Jim raced away 
across the meadow. There was a moment of silence as 
the red flame darted along the fuses, then the loud noise of 
explosion and masses of rock hurtling up in the air with 
showers of dirt and grass. It seemed to be raining clumsy 
blocks of rock and minute fragments. Then it was all 
over, with only a little cloud of powdered limestone hang- 
ing over the ragged surface. ‘‘Great suns,’’ Jim exclaimed 
fervently. ‘‘Heh?’’ asked Haynes, leaning forward and 
cupping his ear. ‘‘I said, good work,’’ Jim shouted. 
“Neat job.” 


They got along after that. But the old man insisted 
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on calling Jim ‘‘the Dude.’’ He would pound the heavy 
drill in the rock, or sit and slit the tops of the dynamite 
sticks while Jim was digging, and tell long yarns about 
the big excavation jobs he had done. With 1 halting 
tongue he would recount the old days, when he had 
blasted out the foundations of the biggest buildings in 
the city. Often a mist would seem to gather in the faded 
eyes as he spoke. ‘‘It ain't like what it used to be, Dude. 
There wasn’t any of them Spicks on the job in them days. 
I worked with the finest crowd of fellers you ever seen, 
but they’re all gone now. Scattered around I guess. War 
got some of ’em,’’ he would say and run his leathery 
hand over the back of his neck. 


Often, too, Jim would talk while the old man lis- 
tened: wild, impossible tales of things he had seen in 
France, and of his family’s fortune. He spent one entire 
morning spinning a yarn about the foreign-built car he 
had on his estate in Georgia. That word, estate, came 
very easy with him now. The old man’s eyes would 
open wide as he listened, interpolating a ““Well, I say,”’ 
or asking to hear some trivial detail again. “‘I knew,’’ he 
would say, ‘from the minute I saw you that you was a 
dude. “That ain’t no common rock splitter,’ I says to my- 
self that mornin’ in the bank when you hove in so late.” 
Or he would grow restive under the hyperboles of Jim’s 
tales, and protest, ‘““Well, if ya got all them things, why 
in the name of thunderation did you leave ’em?’’ And 
Jim would swagger, ‘““Well, a man gets soft when he 
don’t get out on his own. I’d rather be right here, away 
from all the noise and the people in town, than sittin’ on 
a hotel settee smakin’ a fifty-center.’’ He felt a curious 
leap of the blood in his veins as he looked at the sloping 
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meadows and inhaled the air, fresh from the new- 
ploughed earth along the road-beds. 


One day Jim fell to talking about the girl he had back 
home. She was in reality just Lil, a glorified, laughing 
Lil, who evaded and enchanted him—the old Lil of their 
first days together. He would drill away at the holes, 
sometimes sitting at his work when the drill got down 
into the rock, talking the while about her beauty and 
her pretty ways. She grew more beautiful as he talked, 
and while he said nothing of an approaching marriage, he 
left the impression that they were very fond of one an- 
other. 


The old man’s eyes grew suddenly shrewd. 
“Better watch out, Dude. She may just want what you 
got. I’ve seen a heap of these gals, and the most of ‘em is 
just a wantin’ what some feller’s got.’’ This was not 
entirely displeasing to Jim’s imagination. ‘Oh, she 
isn’t after anybody’s money. Not this little girl,’’ and 
Lil was more radiant than ever. 


And then one afternoon, as he was returning to the 
slope from some errand to the foreman’s tent, he chanced 
to stop and look at one of the mules, hitched to a little 
plow and standing idle in the field. He noticed the beast 
sway its head to one side and twitch its back, with the 
ears drooping down. It would raise its long neck and turn 
its head from side to side, switching its tail. He looked 
closer. “There was a raw ugly sore, covered by the rough 
collar. Jim started, and drew back, looking around. 
There was no one close by, and he stood uncertain for a 
moment. The mule repeatedly raised its neck and 
writhed in evident pain, shaking its head from side to 
side. The skin had festered in spots and looked swollen. 
Jim laid his hand tenderly on the animal’s jaw, giving it 
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short, caressing strokes that were obviously unwelcome. 
He looked at it another brief moment and hurried off. 


Haynes could not understand Jim’s alarm, and anger. 
It was a mule with collar-sores, he said. Nothing to tear 
your hair about. 


“Well, it’s criminal to make an animal work with that 
kind of a neck. It isn’t human,’ Jim said heatedly. 
‘How would you like to pull a plow with your neck like 
that?’’ he asked. ‘“The darn Spicks did it. They aren’t 
human.’ 


““‘T guess it was them Spicks’ fault, all right, They 
don’t know nothin’ ‘bout construction work,”’ the old 
man agreed. 

“Well, something is going to be done about it if I 
have to tell the boss myself. What do I care for this 
measly job? I can go on back to Georgia. But there’s 
this much to it, no living white man on God's green 
earth can treat a helpless animal like that around me.”’ 

That evening after work, when he and Haynes had 
finished their supper of fried potatoes and ham, cooked 
over the squat stove in the center of the crew’s camp 
ground, Jim moved restlessly about, hands in pockets and 
his high forehead deeply wrinkled. At length he went 
over to the old man and said: ‘Daddy, let’s me 
an’ you walk up to the corner drug-store an’ get a 
change of atmosphere.’’ The old man smiled and they 
went off, Jim’s loping strides forcing his companion to 
bustle along, puffing. ‘‘See here, Dude,’’ he complained, 
“We ain’t going to no fire,’”’ whereupon Jim slowed 
down a trifle but soon picked up speed until the old man 
was puffing again. 

Jim ordered ice cream sodas, and while the drinks 
were being prepared, he stepped to the back of the 
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store, and into the telephone booth. Soon he came 
out, the wrinkles on his face having given place to a look 
of relief, and the corners of his large mouth curled in 
half-laughter. They finished the sodas and in a burst of 
good-fellowship Jim bought the old man a package of 
cigarettes and some chewing gum for himself. They 
walked back to the camp, talking contentedly, with the 
old man puffing away at the cigarettes and Jim musing 
about the Girl. ‘That night they sat a long time on their 
cots, watching the lazy moon mount the sky and listen- 
ing to the droning of the insects along the meadow’s edge. 
Jim got up and went and sat out in front of the low tent, 
leaning against a stob that held the tent rope. The heavens 
were like a painted bowl, turned down over the earth, 
with the moon a great duub of whiteness against the blue. 
The meadow looked furry and sleek, like the coat of some 
drowsy animal that was stretched in sleep under the white 
moon. He drew in deep breaths of the south wind that 
was sighing past, and threw his arms up over his head. 
“You know,” he called in to Haynes softly, almost 
dreamily, ‘‘I’d like to just stay up all night and run across 
these fields and jump the fences.”’ 

Haynes came out to look at him. ‘“That would be a 
dern fool thing to do,”’ he said. 


The next day Jim was curiously restless, moving 
about his work in an uneasy way, turning from time to 
time to look over at the Mexican workmen, watching the 
road as he drilled or laid the sticks of dynamite. Haynes 
marked his preoccupation and said sharply, ‘“Watch your 
business, there. You'll cave that hole in, an’ have it all 
to do over again. Better git that gal offen your brain.”’ 
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Jim had no reply for the rebuke, but kept driving his 
drill into the limestone with nervous intensity. 


All day he watched uneasily, and that night he wore 
a puzzled expression as he went in the tent. He didn’t sit 
out in front, but sought his cot and had little to say to 
the old man. 

It was the same the next day, Jim eying the road and 
moving about his work with little to say. Then about 
noon he saw a car drive up and the elderly man whom he 
had seen the first day get out and go to the foreman’s 
side. Jim stared a moment and whistled under his breath. 
“What's the matter?’’ Haynes called sharply, and came 
over tohim. “Did ya cut yourself?”’ 

Jim thrust his hand behind him. ‘“‘Oh, not much. 
Just a scratch.’’ From the corner of his eye he could see 
the two men going over to the far side of the clearing, 
walking slowly, in conversation. 

The old man glanced toward the two men and start- 
ed. “‘“Good Lord, Dude,’’ he exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘there’s 
the almighty. We better git on the job.’’ He stumbled 
clumsily over to his tools, and Jim turned his back on the 
men, working feverishly with his drill. They lingered 
and talked, walking about the grounds, and Jim worked 
nervously on, missing his mark, losing his grip on the steel 
rod, and muttering under his breath a vehement, ‘‘Great 
suns!’’ It seemed hours before the two men made their 
way back toward the elderly man’s car. 

Jim saw them going, and laid his drill down, the per- 
spiration running from his face, his large mouth half- 
open, a gleam of relief in his eyes. ‘““There he goes,’’ he 
called over to Haynes, whose grizzled head appeared a 
moment above the hole he was filling with dynamite, and 
then disappeared. He was taking no chances. Jim was 
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working steadily now, his large lips parted in a grin. He 
heard the engine start, run a moment, then die. He 
turned to see what they were doing. As he looked all the 
color went from his face, and his lips set in a straight 
line. 

‘There were two burly, strange men gesticulating with 
the superintendent. They pointed toward the mules that 
were plowing lazily along the Bermuda grass meadows, 
and shook their fists in the Irishman’s face. Soon they all 
moved over to one of the teams and the two men ran 
their hands over the animal's necks and heads, and point- 
ing toward them, turned to the foreman, who came closer 
to look. 

Jim stood very still, gripping his drill tightly. The 
old man had come over to his side and was watching the 
group about the team. ‘“‘Somethin’s wrong over there, 
Dude.” Jim nodded briefly. The two men were waving 
their hands angrily, now, and one of them took a piece of 
paper and shook it in front of the foreman’s eyes. They 
pointed repeatedly toward the team and shook their 
fingers in the foreman’s face. Soon they moved off, leav- 
ing the foreman and elderly man in earnest conversation. 

The foreman took a whistle from his vest pocket and 
blew a shrill blast; a signal for all hands to report to him 
at once. Haynes looked at Jim, and started moving off. 
“Come on Dude. Might as well see what all this fuss is 
about.’’ His faded whiskers bristled. ‘‘If it’s somethin’ 
one o’ them onery Spicks is done, I ain’t a takin’ nobody’s 
blame.”’ 

The Mexicans stood close together in a frightened 
group, and Jim and Haynes moved over to one side. The 
foreman’s face was an angry red as he jerked out ques- 
tions at them. “Any of you know anything about this?”’ 
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he roared, glaring at the laborers. ‘They shook their heads 
in bewilderment, black eyes wide with fright. One 
youth, who seemed to understand a little English, spoke 
up: ‘What you mean, this?’’ The foreman pointed with 
sputtering wrath toward the team of mules nearby. “You 
been workin’ these mules with collar-sores on their necks, 
an’ now the Humane Officer just came out an’ stuck a fine 
on us for cruelty to animals.’’ He sputtered, inarticulate, 
for a moment. ‘““What I want to know is, who drove 
them mules with their necks sore like that?”’ 


The youth explained his words to the others, and 
they broke out in an excited jabber, waving their hands 
to and fro, and the spokesman turned to the foreman. 
“They say they know nothing of sore necks. They say 
they drive teams all day long. All day long drive teams, 
all day long, but no see sores. No see.’’ He shook his 
head with emphasis. 

The foreman glared at him. ‘‘Are they blind? And 
more than that, who turned us in to that society, any- 
way?’ He grasped the young Mexican by the collar of 
his jumper and shook him. ‘You speak English. Did 
you do it?’’ The youth’s eyes bulged and he said, “‘No, 
no, no! I no!”’ 

The foreman turned him loose and shouted, ‘“Well, 
ask the blame idiots what they know about the Humane 
Society.” The crowd jabbered again in pandemonium 
when the words were translated. 

‘They say, they say, never hear of . . of . . . like 
that,” he said. 

The foreman turned to Haynes and Jim. 

“Well, old man, so I guess I'll have to fire you after 
all these years. So you done it, eh?”’ 

Haynes shifted his weight from one foot to the other 
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and replied sullenly, ‘“Well, I never done it. But ef you’ re 
so dern anxious to fire me, I'll quit right now. I ain’t 
got no interest in yer dern mules, nor yer dern Spicks 
either."’ He spat on the ground. 


The questioner regarded him a moment, then looked 
at Jim. Suddenly he nodded his head. ‘‘So you're the 
one. I see.”’ 


Haynes looked up belligerently. ‘“‘Dude never done 
it neither. He ain’t been off the place except with me, one 
time. He never done it.”’ 

“Well, old man,”’ the foreman answered, “‘if he 
didn't, then it’s a shore thing you did, for nobody in that 
crowd,” he waved a contemptuous hand toward the Mex- 
icans, ‘‘knowed enough to do it.” 

Jim took a short step forward. “Yes, I’m the one. 
What you going to do about it?’’ he asked, holding his 
head forward and doubling his fists in his pockets. 

The foreman drew back in surprise, then stepped 
quickly forward. “Well, you'll find out what I'll do 
about it,’’ he shouted, pushing his sleeves back angrily. 
The elderly man, who had stood quietly by, now spoke 
to him sharply. “Here. None of that. Just discharge 
this man.” 

The big Irishman stood still, uncomfortable under 
the restraint. At last he said, “All right, sir. But I'd 
like to have a chance to knock his block off.”’ 

“Help yourself,’’ Jim said quickly. ‘‘Nobody hold- 
ing you.”’ He returned the other’s glare with an insolent 
swagger. “‘An’ put this down, from me, that there’s not 
a living white man on God’s green earth can treat helpless 
animals like that around me. See? Notice you didn’t 
take any pains to find out if the mules had sore necks or 
not. If I'd a told you, you wouldn’t have done anything,” 
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he snapped. ‘‘I knew better than to try to get it through 
your ivory head.’’ He glared, and turned toward his tent, 
where the brown suit lay neatly folded on his cot and the 
striped tie and shirt were under the pillow. 

“Well, I'll be dad-blamed,’’ Haynes muttered as he 
saw Jim go. ‘“Tha dern fool.”’ 


Darkness had settled down over the long line of drab 
apartment houses along the street, lending their angular, 
shabby fronts a dusky splendor, as Jim walked slowly 
down the pavement to the last house and turned in. At 
the foot of the stairs he paused, looked at his hands again 
and ran his fingers through his hair. ‘The last of his 
money had gone for a haircut, manicure and shampoo, 


and he put his hand hopefully in his pocket, only to 
withdraw it with a slight sigh. Slowly, then, he went 
up the stairs to the door that he had slammed a few weeks 
before, buttoned his coat, straightened the striped tie, and 
rapped gently. 

The door opened and there stood Lil, her hair 
skinned back in curl-papers, a long fork in her hand. 
“Jim!’’ she cried, and wrapped her arms in a fierce em- 
brace about his neck. ‘““You did come back, didn’t you?”’ 

He laid her head against his shoulder and said, softly, 
“Yes, honey. I just couldn’t stay away from you.” 

‘Where'd you go, honey?”’ 

He thought a brief space. “Oh, [ went out to a ranch. 
Out west. Got a coat of tan.” 

She looked up at him with rapture. “Gee, ain’t you 
swell to look at, though!”’ He felt her flabby arms tighten 
about his neck as she breathed a deep sigh of happiness. 
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Over her curl-papers he looked at himself, in the mir- 
ror above the mantel. His expression was a little wistful 
and his shoulders drooped under her weight. Then, swift- 
ly, a cloud swept over his face and he looked hard at his 
temples. 

‘Great suns,’’ he murmured to himself. The barber 
had cut one temple an inch higher than the other. 

‘Great suns!’’ he breathed again, and Lil sighed in 
utter bliss. 





BELLE STARR: A PRAIRIE AMAZON 
By DUNCAN AIKMAN 

N the 40’s, John Shirley was recognized as the first 

| gentleman of the town of Carthage, Missouri—not 

in spite of his keeping an inn, but because of it. 

Tavern comforts themselves, on the edge of a wilderness, 

conferred a distinct glamor; and John Shirley’s inn en- 

joyed in addition the unusual distinction of a worn but 

highly polished piano belonging to his wife, and a glass 

case containing enough books—almost a hundred—to 

make any man’s reputation as a scholar in that unliterate 
frontier. 

Too, it took more domestic slaves to run a first-rate 
tavern in even a small metropolis than were within the 
means of struggling planters who needed every black arm 
they could afford for field work; and thus the inkeeper 
acquired the additional respect due to apparent affluence. 
From having once held some minor judicial office he had 
his perpetual title of ‘“Judge’’; and he was also the inti- 
mate adviser of Congressmen and state political leaders, a 
sort of minor boss in matters of democratic and extreme 
pro-slavery patronage. 

In such circumstances John and Eliza Shirley presided 
over their inn for twenty-five years. One evening late 
in the first decade of their tenure, the slave service was 
slightly less organized, and distinctly more excited than 
usual. The barroom festivities were subdued and early 
concluded. The ladies’ parlor succumbed to an over- 
whelming nervous tension and excluded gentlemen visit- 
ors from its confidence entirely. Next morning grinning 
black attendants solicited tips in the name of Mrs. Eliza 
Shirley’s new daughter. 

She was christened Myra Belle. The border predicted, 
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with a naive pride in the enterprise’s possibility, that she 
would be “‘raised a lady’’. It was February 3, 1846. 





In that time and place, a lady-like education empha- 

sized ostentation rather than subtlety, mannerisms rather 
than manners. Being accomplished hardly seemed worth 
while without showing the accomplishments off. Hence, 
as Miss Myra Belle learned to read and write fluently, it 
was necessary for her to prove her cultivation by speaking 
pieces—the florid declamations of the Old South’s roman- 
tic sentimentality, spoken flamboyantly and on the most 
public occasions possible. When she learned to play the 
piano, the community and the hotel patrons must be 
reminded of her talent by frequent volunteer perform- 
ances, which could be arranged almost without solicita- 
tion and which were marked more by fury of execution 
than by studied technique. When she learned to ride, 
which she did early and on somewhat better mounts than 
the average, it was not enough for her to trot decorously 
about the village on a young girl’s proper domestic 
errands and join troupes of chaperoned contemporaries 
for occasional modest canters about the countryside. She 
must flaunt her social prominence in spectacular riding 
habits and feats of break-neck audacity: for patterns she 
instinctively selected haughty, high-tempered, emotion- 
ally reckless heroines out of novels of the school of 
William Gilmore Simms. 

But a lady’s education on the southwestern border 
included more than the humanities. However much pru- 
dish reticences and hysterical aversions might be tests of 
breeding in eastern salons, dignified poise in southern 
Missouri required that its possessor be hard to shock. 
Miss Myra Belle learned early that the ability to chew 
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and spit tobacco expertly was the normal badge of mature 
virility. She learned that a gentleman’s standing in the 
local social register was not affected by his getting 
obscenely and pugnaciously drunk, but that on the con- 
trary many of the best planters and town capitalists paid 
a sort of left-handed tribute to their state of splendor by 
occasionally doing it. When they indulged in eye-goug- 
ing contests, bowie-knife duels and feuds, eligible young 
gentlemen did not become fit objects of disgust and the 
reforming passions of women. In such brawls they 
merely rose to emotional emergencies in a way that was 
creditable to their personal honor and high spirit. 


She was aware, of course, that no gentleman should 
address a lady profanely. On the other hand, she learned 
that it was not her duty to protest against the stream of 
loose and profane talk which assailed her hardened little 
ears constantly—on the streets, for instance, or over the 
thin partitions of the tavern bar, or from the long summer- 
night talk of rounders and drummers on the verandahs. 
Finally, she learned that no true lady cherished embar- 
rassing suspicions about certain hard-faced and secretive 
but lavishly open-handed stockmen who appeared now 
and then with herds of half-wild cattle and horses for 
sale—riding in from the Southwest, down Indian Terri- 
tory way. 

In a word, she grew up a hotel child. There was 
always an audience. Lonely child-loving guests praised 
her accomplishments beyond their worth. Benevolently 
befuddled strangers were usually on hand to encourage 
her extravagances with little gifts and requests for more 
declamations and concerts; impishly teasing strangers 
would goad her rather ill-controlled emotions into tan- 
trums one moment and spoil her with flattery the next. 
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At fifteen, she must have been a little more vain, a little | 


more self-centered, a little more headstrong and theatrical 
than would have been quite pleasant in so young a ‘“‘lady” 
elsewhere than on the southwestern frontier. But she 
must also have been considerably more resourceful and 
self-reliant than the average; and the time was coming 
when she could put such sophistication to use. The 
spring of her fifteenth year saw the opening of the Civil 
War. 


To southern Missouri the struggle was not so much 
a volcanic national emergency as an open season for 
malice. Forty-year-old personal feuds between slavery 
and free-soil sympathizers now boiled over into a state of 
permissible killing. Old family hatreds hitherto devoid 
of political bias drove the antagonists into opposing 
armies, almost regardless of their opinions concerning 
slavery and secession, merely for the sake of the new 
license to murder and despoil. Toughs, bullies and vaga- 
bonds whose passions for arson, murder and burglary 
had thus far been somewhat restrained by the peace 
officers, now joined volunteer companies which quickly 
became irregulars—irregulars which quickly degenerated 
into bushwhackers and land pirates. The marches and 
occasional minor battles of the regular forces brought to 
the border almost an air of tranquility. Assassination, 
plunder and wanton destruction reigned again whenever 
they left. 


A “‘lady”’ trained by border standards, Myra Belle 
was scarcely the one to be horrified by this lawlessness. 
The atmosphere of hatred appealed to her taste for the 
violent emotions. The opportunity to ride the country- 
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side as a dashing Confederate virago appealed to her sense 
of the histrionic. Somewhere in the genteel blood of the 
Shirleys there was more than a dash of Cherokee; but even 
without that, pity could hardly have been a controlling 
emotion with Myra Belle. If a Yankee civilian was 
murdered now and then by Southern night-riders, his 
barns burned and household goods plundered, what of it? 


Over the line in Kansas a sharp-faced, beady-eyed 
young man named Quantrill was organizing a band said 
to be responsible for most of these vengeances. Well, the 
Yankees deserved all they got. According to the stories 
Myra Belle and all other Confederates heard, they had 
begun it. Besides, her brother Ed Shirley himself was off 
in the swamps with Quantrill. No more than in his 
teens, he was already a captain. If Myra Belle could find 
a way to help Quantrill’s forces, you could bet your last 
dollar of Jeff Davis money she would. 


The way was found early and rather easily. The 
Quantrill gang needed, above all other things, informa- 
tion: information about what the Yankee regiments were 
doing and planning, and where the Yankee home guard 
companies were, or were not, on their job; information 
about the gathering of grain, fodder, horses and mules 
for shipment to the Yankee armies; tips on Yankee 
farmers and country personages who might have a little 
silver service or a little hard money in the family sock 
that would be good for ‘‘the cause’’-—which was to say, 
young Quantrill’s commissary and paymaster depart- 
ments. A pertly attractive young miss, already something 
of a privileged character in public places, who knew 
everybody within a hundred and fifty miles of Carthage 
who had ever been her father’s hotel guest, could, by using 
incessantly her quick ears, her shrewd wit and her horse- 
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manship, conduct a highly successful tip service. And 
Miss Myra Belle did. 


Twenty-five, fifty, and even more miles away, school- 
girl friends of Myra Belle and old family intimates of 
the Shirleys grew accustomed to seeing the dashing young 
creature in her feathered sombrero and bright-colored 
riding habit gallop up to their doors on her lathered horse 
for overnight visits—sometimes for week- and fortnight- 
long visits. In a country of much generous and casual 
hospitality there was nothing particularly remarkable 
about this, except that Myra Belle came unescorted and 
unchaperoned. But this was like Myra Belle; and with 
the war on, the men away and the older women corres- 
pondingly busy at home, it was almost inevitable. 
Some of her hosts were probably in on the secret. But 
even if they happened to be Yankee sympathizers, for a 
time no doubt they reflected, as their guest sat chattering 
with girlish enthusiasm about neighborhood gossip, 
parties, young people’s courtships, and not about the war 
at all, that the little Shirley girl must be a good deal less 
of a ‘‘spitfire’’ and more of a lady than her reputation 
suggested. And when she would start home again, her 
sturdy insistence that she needed no escort would simply 
remind them that here was an exceptionally independent 
and resourceful youngster inclined to be considerate of 
people who had work to do. 


But a discreet distance along the way home, Miss 
Myra Belle would usually leave the main road for some 
inconspicuous bridle path. And where the bridle path 
led deepest into the hill country or the backwoods, she 
was likely to meet a rough-looking, watchful young man 
on horseback, or possibly half a dozen rough-looking, 
watchful young men. Then she would impart what her 
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quick ears had picked up and what her shrewd judgment 
had pieced together from the neighborhood gossip. 


Or occasionally she would leave even bridle paths 
behind her and make her way through swamps and 
underbrush to a place where the rough-looking young 
men were camped by scores or by hundreds. Then her 
brother, Captain Ed, would come and put his arm around 
her, and young Quantrill would unbend his sullen 
dignity to pay her sexless but thrilling compliments on 
her nerve and loyalty. Their “‘little scout’’, they called 
her—for ‘“‘scouting’’ was their euphemism for expert 
spying complicated occasionally with a little treachery to 
hosts. Nevertheless, she learned from it all how to meet 
men man-fashion; learned that the admiration of rough 
and desperate young men had a glamor which the society 
of chivalrous young Confederate lieutenants in their gray 
uniforms sometimes lacked. 


But before the first year was up the game was growing 
risky. “The Yankees, too, had an intelligence service, and 
whether or not it was boorish enough to keep track of a 
prominent debutante’s social engagements, it soon sus- 
pected something. In a neighborhood given over to 
rancorous gossip and charges of treachery, and aware that 
Ed Shirley was hiding out with Quantrill, things would 
have been suspected even without evidence. But no level 
heads on the Union side cared to inflame public sentiment 
by treating a popular young girl unchivalrously. In 
southern Missouri the Civil War was an exercise as much 
in propaganda as in bushwhacking, and a girl spy shot 
Or even imprisoned might have affected public sentiment 
more than a Confederate victory. It seems to have been 


decided that Myra Belle, for the first time, should be let 
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off with a good scare. After that, all hands could settle 
back and meet further emergencies as they occurred. 


The time selected was an occasion when Ed Shirley 
was home for a visit. For the Missouri war was as in- 
formal socially as it was irregular in other particulars. 
Men frequently left the marauding bands on both sides 
to get married, visit wives, do their part in feuds, help 
with the farming, attend dances, or keep poker engage- 
ments. “The younger boys now and then even showed 
up for the short winter school terms. Ed was at home 
in the winter of 1862, quite openly, simply for a vaca- 
tion. 


He was there so long, in fact, that he ceased to bea : 
novelty, and Myra Belle, early in February, rode over to 
the village of Newtonia, thirty-five miles away, to pick up 


the neighborhood gossip. Certainly nothing was further 
from her thoughts than being interfered with. Never- 
theless, one morning a Yankee cavalry squad bore down 
on her near the Newtonia post-office and politely but 
efficiently arrested her. 

They took her to the long, roomy, red-brick house 
of the town’s leading citizen, Judge Ritchery, and there 
she found that the worst possible thing had happened. 
She was the prisoner of Major Enos, who besides being 
in command of an unpleasantly large cavalry detachment, 
was an old neighbor who knew the local ground, the local 
gossip and all the details of the Shirleys’ Confederate 
connections. Much more than any imported Yankee 
invader, this home-town scalawag was capable of spoil- 
ing everything. 

A more suave Myra Belle might have tried to get off 
by pleading innocence and appealing to old family friend- 
ship. But the “‘little scout’’ of the Quantrill outfit had 
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been trained to use “‘scenes’’ rather than duplicity for 
getting effects. She clawed at her somewhat amused 
guardian, kicked him, and made such violent efforts to 
lay on with her riding quirt that the canny major felt it 
advisable to throw it out the window. ‘Then she sud- 
denly recalled the long list of picturesque oaths with 
which her hotel childdhood had acquainted her, and 
generously and sincerely called her captor by all of them. 
Out of breath, she could remember again that a lady’s 
accomplishments called for something in the way of 
cultivated defiance. Sitting down at the Ritchery piano, 
she forced the major to listen to an hour’s concert of very 
loud and very Confederate music. 


She gave, no doubt, a peculiarly trying morning to 
a man who was trying only to scare a little ‘‘spitfire’’ 
without mortifying her by putting her under a guard of 
common soldiers. He is thus perhaps to be excused if, 
when he released her, he remarked somewhat testily: ‘Get 
along home now, Myra. And if you meet some of my 
men on your way back, take a good look at their pris- 


oner. I'll bet you a Yankee dollar against a rebel one 
that it'll be Ed.”’ 


Myra Belle apparently ignored the challenge. To 
show her indifference she loitered in the garden a whole 
quarter of an hour with Judge Ritchery’s daughter. 
Then, gathering a bundle of painfully supple cherry 
switches—the riding quirt had possibly been preserved 
among the Federal war trophies—she was off. The cav- 
alry troop on Ed Shirley’s trail had almost a full half- 
day’s start. 

But the cavalry troop knew only the roads on the 
maps, while Myra Belle knew the short cuts and bridle 
paths. And whatever her horse did not know about the 
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efficacy of cherry switches, that afternoon she taught him. 
At sunset she galloped into Carthage, appropriately dis- 
hevelled and indignant, but an hour ahead of the Federal 
cavalry. 

When the troop came in with the darkness, she was 
careful, as became a town heroine on the make, to receive 
them herself. “If you're looking for Captain Shirley,” 
she told them, ‘‘you’re very much too late. He had such 
important business up Spring River that he left a whole 
half-hour ago—it’s much too dark to follow him now, 
isn’t it?”’ 

The whole neighborhood heard about the incident, 
of course. “The Confederates admired in their extrava- 
gant fashion, and the Yankees cursed her for a dangerous 
vixen. At any rate, here she was, sixteen and a celebrity. 
Here was a notoriety that beat speaking pieces and playing 
exciting gallopades on the piano for the hotel guests; a 
fame that she could flaunt instead of hiding, as she had 
had to do with the little secret whispers of notice that 
came to her from her spying exploits. 

Her whole nature had prepared her to make the most 
of her new prestige—but not, I think, quite agreeably. 
She was not the girl to be, on account of it, any emotional 
old Confederate’s pet, or even a flirtatious heart-smasher 
to Quantrill’s young men. Instead, she must have 
swaggered over her deed in a dour, hard-boiled, little 
fashion and been almost as haughty and distant to those 
who wished to praise her for it as to pro- Yankee old 
maids who made up spiteful gossip about her character 
on the basis of her shocking language to Major Enos.... 
But she liked it, this sensation of being both important 
and dangerous, better than anything else she had discov- 
ered in her whole “‘lady-like’’ education. And as the war 
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rolled sullenly on and Quantrill’s young desperadoes, 
now riding in northeastern Kansas, now forced back to- 
ward the Territory border, had less and less need of mili- 
tary information from southwestern Missouri, she longed 
to feel its thrills again and more profoundly. 


When the war ended, John Shirley, with an old man’s 
impatience of altered circumstances, abandoned his inn 
without even bothering to find a purchaser, and went to 
Texas. Myra Belle of course went with him, though 
doubtless with some annoyance at leaving a country to 
which Quantrill’s young men were still contributing a 
good deal of excitement. 


But her misgivings, if she had any, soon turned out 
to be largely unfounded. As Myra Belle before long 
learned, the north-central Texas farm of Judge Shirley 
(apparently near Dallas) was destined for a more neigh- 
borly relationship with southern Missouri than geog- 
raphy might have suggested. 


For instance, when one of Quantrill’s young men got 
into trouble with the authorities by assuming that the 
war was still going on, it was natural for him to hide out 
in the wilds of Indian Territory until the excitement was 
over, and then ride over into North Texas for a well- 
earned vacation. Belle doubtless helped entertain a 
number of such excursion parties, basking pleasantly in 
the admiration of rough young men who were delighted 
to be esteemed still as ‘‘Quantrill’s prowling panthers’. 
Then in 1866 one of the parties brought along Jim Reed. 

She had known him before as a Quantrill man and 
one of Ed’s fellow fighters, though apparently almost 
impersonally. But in Texas Jim found a way to impress 
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her—was it by admiring her small-frontier-town cultiva- 
tion, flattering her hard pride in dangerous achievement, 
or reminding her of their mutual homesickness? What- 
ever his line of approach, within twenty-four hours this 
young woman of horseback escapades and quick decisions 
had made up her mind to marry him. 


Then, much to their annoyance, Judge Shirley 
objected. He had plenty of sympathy for the boys who 
were ostracized, kept out of jobs and chased over the hills 
by the triumphant Missouri Yankees; and he did not | 
blame them in the least for disturbing the peace of the 
commonwealth to get a proper vengeance. He was glad to 
welcome them to Texas, where the carpet-baggers con- 
fined themselves to taking the offices and did not try to 
set the tone for society and monopolize the business open- 
ings besides. But marrying Belle off to a fugitive from 
justice, no matter what justice—this was, to the former 
first gentleman of Carthage, preposterous. 


Nevertheless, while the judge stormed in the conven- 
tional manner of Southern fathers, Belle and Jim rode off 
for an all-day picnic with Jim’s excursion party, and 
were married by a member of the band who boasted a 
justice’s license. 

The traditions which follow are so complicated that 
an authentic account of the romance is almost untraceable. 
Jim appears to have found it necessary to depart within a 
day or two after the ceremony for the seclusion of the In- 
dian Territory—possibly because the judge’s protective 
hospitality had been withdrawn. But within four months 
his Missouri difficulties had cleared up; and he abducted 
the bride, with her hearty co-operation, to his home at 
Rich Hill. The unreconciled judge countered promptly by 
abducting her again to Texas. Jim had to make still 
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another trip to Texas and steal Myra Belle away from the 
paternal ranch, this time in a shower of birdshot. It was 
considerably more than a year after the marriage before 
the Reed household was permanently assembled. 


Belle found herself equipped with a husband able to 
fortify her lady-like education with dashes of Quantrill 
technique; for as Jim engaged in enough escapades in 
Missouri to keep him a large part of the time in the 
Indian Territory, she discovered the prime diversions of 
matrimony to be visiting him in his hide-outs. “Then in 
1870 even the Territory became perilous. A rival group 
of nominally demobilized bushwhackers, the Shannon 
boys, on the trail of a feudist enemy named Fisher, made 
the mistake of killing Jim’s brother, Scott Reed, in 
Fisher’s stead. Jim refused to accept the explanation of 
technical error, and killed at least one Shannon in revenge. 


With an Indian Territory murder warrant out for him, 
he fled to Los Angeles. 


Belle went along with her year-old daughter; and 
when in 1872 they returned as far as Texas, Judge 
Shirley had also a year-old grandson. Whether this cir- 
cumstance reconciled him to a difficult son-in-law, or 
whether he simply determined to make the best of things, 
he helped Belle acquire a ranch nine miles from the Shirley 
place, and the group settled down to unbroken amity. 
Jim hid out on the prairies of northern Texas to be 
safer from old warrants and also, it seems, to facilitate 
certain profitable trading operations in horses of ques- 
tionable title. Whenever the notoriety of this business 
made Texas dangerous for him, he retreated to a new 
hiding place in Indian Territory eighty miles west of 
Fort Smith, famous already for nearly a generation as the 
hang-out of Ellis Starr, the bad man of the Cherokees. 
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Old Ellis himself had died earlier, but his son Tom still 
kept up the family associations; and ex-Quantrill follow- 
ers, new outlaws of the reconstruction disorder and 
miscellaneous young men taking vacations from the 
activities of the new gangs of the James boys and Cole 
Younger found the place an agreeable resort. 


As a frequent visitor from her Texas properties, 
Belle found there opportunities to enlarge both 
her acquaintance and her sophistication. Besides riding 
to dances, after the informal Cherokee Strip custom, with 
Jim in front of her and the handsome young half-breed 
boy, Tom Starr’s son Sam, holding on to her by the 
midriff from behind, she seems to have advanced to first- 
name intimacy with the Jameses and the Youngers. 


But the main business of the establishment was decid- 
edly less idyllic. One night in 1873 a group of Starr 
retainers came down on the dugout of Watt Grayson, 
a Creek Indian suspected of having helped himself to the 
tribal funds, and stretched his neck to a rope seven times 
and his wife’s neck three times until the couple gave up 
$30,000. Belle was innocently asleep at the ranch near 
Dallas, but Jim was recognized. His chronic need for 
concealment was excitingly redoubled. 


Belle, however, was equal to the emergency. She 
found him hiding places in residences of some of the best 
Dallas families, innocent-appearing jobs at nearby 
ranches too respectable for sheriffs to question, and, when 
pursuit became serious, remote retreats in the woods and 
between the prairie swales. Partly, no doubt, to estab- 
lish a social center that would also be helpful as an 
intelligence service, she started a livery stable. Soon 
Texas society’s regard for Jim had been so far restored 
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by her seductive patronage that he could operate again al- 
most openly as a good family provider. The small assort- 
ment of farm nags with which Myra Belle had begun 
business were replaced by spirited catalladas of newly- 
broken range ponies for which no authentic bills of sale 
were in evidence. 


Belle, in cultivating the community’s influential side, 
found the livery stable an effective point of vantage. She 
managed to create the impression that the carpet-baggers 
had made her husband a fugitive, yet here she was with 
grit enough to stand up for him, and sense enough to run 
a first-class livery stable and be a lady besides. 


The reconstruction passions of rich stockmen and 
lawyers of the thriving county seat boiled over in chival- 
rous admiration. They would see that their wives did 
something about this; and they did. Belle began to receive 
calls and to be invited to receptions and suppers. She 
gave recitations again to delighted audiences, and played 
the melancholy popular airs of the period on fortunate 
hostesses’ pianos. With just enough reserve amid the 
gayeties to impress the audience with her heroic firmness 
under peculiar afflictions, she gained a sympathy which 
she was careful not to alienate by encouraging phil- 
anderers. Even in Doallas’s circle of ante-bellum 
dowagers, it became a moderate social distinction to know 
the little livery stable keeper intimately. 


Her tactics made Jim’s open-air stud very profitable. 
From an ardently-hunted fugitive, he gradually became 
a husband and father able to cheer his family 
by appearing often with only the slightest precautions. 
Even when one of the strings of horses offered 
for sale happened by some geographical negligence to 
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have been taken on the Texas side, Belle’s cultivation of 
a great lady’s social estate proved positively strategic. 


The popular young husband's career as a professional 
reconstruction misfit, however, was nearly over. Federal 
rewards for his capture dead or alive might not appeal to 
members of his wife's social circle in Dallas, but they 
rendered his potential carcass highly attractive to strangers 
immune to Confederate traditions. Consequently, in the 
summer of 1875, when he was returning from Mrs. 
Reed's livery stable to the scene of his Red River opera- 
tions, a plausible companion by the name of Morris 
advised him not to offend an eccentric old farmer near 
McKinney, Texas, by going to dinner in his house with a 
loaded Winchester. 


The confiding Mr. Reed left the weapon outside. 
Almost immediately Morris, on the chivalrous ruse of 
pretending to fetch water from the pump for his hostess, 
walked to the horse corral and procured his own gun. 
Then, entering the room from the rear, he filled the 
valuable Mr. Reed full of bird-shot. 


But Morris's reckonings failed to take account of the 
self-control and malevolence of a lady trained in the exer- 
cise of vindictive pride. In order to claim the reward for 
Jim's body, it was necessary to have it identified; and in 
a Texas summer, the identification had to be made quickly 
or not at all. Lacking a wide acquaintance in the neigh- 
borhood and knowing only its disposition to shield Jim 
under all circumstances, Morris conceived the strategy 
of sending for Belle and wringing the identification out 
of her grief. 


Belle came and looked at what was left of Jim dry- 
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eyed and casually, but at Morris scornfully and for an 
uncomfortably long while. 


“Mr. Morris,’’ she said with her best Dallas evening- 
party irony, ‘I am very sorry, but you've killed the 
wrong man. If you want the reward for Jim Reed’s 
body, you will have to kill Jim Reed.”’ 


She had learned more things than how to stock a 
livery stable since she boiled over in the Ritchery parlor 
and cursed Major Enos. 


With Jim gone and no longer in need of her social 
standing to shield his own operations, Belle’s chief motive 
for discretion was removed, and at the same time she 
required many things which only shady activities could 
procure. Her father was dead and her mother’s affairs 
were tangled. She had two children to rear, her taste for 
luxuries in horses and music—some say books also—to 
keep up, and, at the moment, a relatively expensive social 
position to maintain. The only ways she knew of meet- 
ing these obligations were Jim’s ways. 


For a time she seems to have done no more than 
conduct through her livery stable a tip service for Jim’s 
old associates in border depredations. She moped a good 
deal over Jim’s death, and wrote to his brother in Mis- 
souri letters full of complaints about such lady-like 
ailments as headache and nervousness, urging him to come 
down to Texas and take proper vengeance. In addition, 
with her own career as an entertainer to encourage her, 
she had hopes of making a child dancer of her girl, Pearl, 
on the Dallas stage. But after a few performances the 
over-stimulated infant fainted, a prey to some nervous 
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disorder, and returned to the nursery. Belle was back 
again on her own resources. 


She began deserting the livery stable for days at a time 
to take madcap horseback rides out into the prairies, 
Dallas, once indulgent when such journeys were known 
to take her to rendezvous with her husband, now 
frowned, and gossiped that she was meeting with bands of 
horse-stealing outlaws. When she let the livery stable 
virtually drift out of her ownership, and still came back 
from these expeditions well-provided with money, the 
tale went around that she was sharing the outlaws’ pro- 
ceeds. From a general favorite, she became first a suspect, 
and then an object of sinister avoidance. Standing up for 
Jim had been wifely and proper, but association with 
outlaws who were rustling Texas horses and cattle was 
another matter. 


By 1877 the town had a nubbin of delectable fact to 
confirm its worst suspicions. Out on an all-day gallop, 
Belle and a young girl of harum-scarum reputation named 
Emma Jones were caught by a Texas norther near a 
crossroads settlement. “They took shelter in the lee of 
the village store, and when noon came built a fire to warm 
their coffee, using the rear wall of the building as a back- 
log. ‘The coffee was successfully made, but in the ensuing 
conflagration the store was reduced to ashes. Belle next 
day found herself in the Dallas jail on charges of arson 
and malicious mischief. 


At her first hearing, however, the dignity and refine- 
ment of her bearing completely ravished an elderly stock- 
man from the remoter ranges, named Patterson. Stirred 
to depths of Freudian generosity, the amiable dotard 
sought her out and inquired how much it would cost 
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to pay her legal expenses and get the charges dismissed. 
Belle, without batting an eye or making a promise, told 
him that by the most conservative estimates it would 
cost $2500. The philanthropic Patterson promptly sold 
cows and delivered the amount in cash. A day or two 
later the arson charge was withdrawn (the inevitable 
outcome all along), and Mrs. Reed was released on pay- 
ment of a nominal fine for malicious mischief—approxi- 
mately $2490 to the good. 


Mr. Patterson enjoyed her company at one or two 
innocuous hotel dinners and was put off in his collection 
efforts with a plea of stupendous legal expenses. Then 
he sought advice from friends, and was of course urged to 
file fraud charges and prosecute. But here, one regrets to 
say, his very excess of doting chivalry led him to blast a 
lady's reputation. 


‘Hell, leave her keep it,’ was his epigram. ‘“‘I reckon 
after what she’s had to put up with, she’s earned every 
cent of it.”’ 


Dallas, promptly assuming with snickers and some 
indignation that what the widow had “‘put up with’’ was 
advances from the uncomely but notoriously amorous 
Patterson, cheerfully condemned its former parlor heroine 
to the ostracism of loose women. Belle had finished with 
relying on caste to cover her indiscretions. 


Yet she took the blow with characteristic strategy, 
seeming by her dour haughtiness to snub Dallas before it 
could snub her. With the help of Mr. Patterson’s contri- 
bution she blossomed out with new thoroughbreds and 
new and more modish riding habits, so that strangers in 
the town fancied her to be some eccentric Kentucky or 
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Virginia heiress feeling herself too superior to the normal 
run of Texans to exchange the common courtesies. She 
was also using the Patterson money to send her little son 
to the home of the Reed mother-in-law in Missouri, and 
Pearl, the retired danseuse, to that of a friend in Arkansas, 
paying for their board and schooling for two years in 
advance. Yet in all this she was merely getting ready to 
prove to Dallas’ horrified satisfaction that to call a lady 
harsh names is a sure way to make her dangerous. 


In 1878 she was arrested for horse-stealing: she was 
getting too bold to stop with acting as fence and tipster 
for the outlaws, and had begun preying on the neighbors 
herself. But she was also by now far too contemptuous 
of the conventions which had ostracised her, to submit 
to being tried for her crime. In jail she turned 


the wiles of a distressed and persecuted gentlewoman upon 
an emotional turnkey. A week later, in the dead of a 
glamorous spring night, she had eloped with him. 


In a month he was back again in the somewhat 
unsympathetic bosom of his family—a sadder turnkey, 
and a much wiser one about erotic infatuations. His 
story is plausible, if only because it is so amusingly con- 
sistent with the widow Reed’s temperament. For the 
harassed philanderer insisted that his part in the escapade 
was not a lover's, but that of escort, cook, horse- 
wrangler, wood-fetcher and water-carrier, at the point of 
his own pistol. 


That year and the next Belle rode the range of north- 
west Texas and the Indian Territory Panhandle with as 
thorough-going a group of desperadoes and cutthroats 
as ever missed a deserved national celebrity. Jim French, 
the Blue Duck and Jack Spaniard were their leaders, 
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but all sorts of fugitives from border justice, 
highwaymen whose gangs had been decimated by prison 
sentences, half-breeds from the reservations, dangerously 
Americanized Mexicans from New Mexico, and cowboys 
gone wrong through rustling, often swelled their numbers 
to nearly fifty. They picked up mavericks in the Atas- 
cosa territory, rustled stampeded cattle from the trail 
drivers on their way to Kansas shipping points, plied Jim 
Reed’s old specialty of stealing horses from the Indians, 
held up cowtown banks occasionally, and did a little 
road-agentry on the stage routes. In general they lived by 
villainy, and so far as the circumstances of the frontier 
would permit, lived well. “They seemed to have main- 
tained some contact, or at least a hospitable acquaint- 
ance, with what was left of the Younger and Sam Bass 
gangs of train robbers. 


Belle’s own activities with such a remote and secretive 
group are necessarily somewhat apocryphal. She evidently 
dominated them a good deal by the force of her will and 
her proud, increasingly harsh personality. Her command- 
ing airs and her great lady’s pose must have made them 
rustle to do the hard work of the camp for her, so that 
when she did her share occasionally and with a certain 
Ostentation, she gained credit for immense condescension. 
Her shrewdness and her astonishing literacy got her stand- 
ing—if not as a leader of active operations, at least as the 
brains of the gang. 


She knew, too, how to use her frontier harshness spar- 
ingly enough to make it effective. Weeks would go by 
without her indulging in a word or action unworthy of 
a lady of the first household of Carthage. But when her 
hat blew off on a cross-country gallop with the Blue 
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Duck and that scorner of empty mannerisms failed to 
repair the mishap, he found himself looking down the 
widow Reed’s revolver. ‘‘Now, God damn your greasy 
hide,’’ she threatened him, “‘you pick up that hat, and let 
this be a lesson in how to treat a lady that you won't 
forget.’’ And by the gang’s traditions, the Blue Duck 
never failed in courtesy afterward. 


He had reason not to, for Belle shortly paid him more 
than handsomely for his condescension. The Blue Duck, 
on a recuperative expedition, borrowed $2000 from the 
temporarily flush treasury of the band, and _ lost 
it in a poker game at Fort Dodge. Belle sympathized 
with his suspicion that such an expert could not have 
been deprived of a fortune honestly. Next day, with a 
gun in each hand, she strolled into the gambling house 
and raided the pot for $7000. ‘‘There’s a little change 
due one of my friends, gentlemen,’’ she informed the 
players with a flash of her most charming irony. ‘“‘If you 
want it back, come down to the Territory and get it.”’ 


To this period, too, belongs the legend of her descent 
on a prosperous cow-country county seat in the character 
of a genteel Southern widow seeking investment oppor- 
tunities. She charmed all with her accomplishments and 
cultivated manners. At the end of the week she had 
removed from the hotel and taken up her quarters as the 
guest of the banker’s wife. 


Then one afternoon the banker himself, sitting in his 
office with her in a conference on the business outlook, 
was alarmed to observe that he was covered by her pistol. 
Still covered, he unlocked the safe, handed over its con- 
tents, and submitted to binding and gagging. Mrs. Reed 
rode off into the prairie darkness. Early next morning 
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when the banker, returned to his home, was still trying to 
convince a suspicious wife that it was after all not so bad 
as an elopement, the assets were safe in the gang’s treasury. 


But the law, having settled with Sam Bass and the 
James family, was ready to close in on the Blue Duck and 
Jack Spaniard. With her usual shrewdness, Belle saw the 
portents, and retired to her late husband's retreat at the 
Starr ranch in the Cherokee country. But even there 
danger threatened, or perhaps the charming Sam Starr 
opened her eyes to the opportunities for rustling near the 
thriving new cowtown of Ogallala, Nebraska; for they 
went north early in 1880. When they came back a year 
and a half later—urged, it is said, by neighborhood sus- 
picions that their herds were increasing by more means 
than breeding and purchase—they were married. 


In a remote spot on the Canadian River, eight miles 
from the postoffice of Eufaula, the Starrs located a 
thousand-acre claim and settled down to a life of what, 
for the Indian country, passed as social leadership. There 
they brought Pearl, with her vestiges of a stage-child’s 
coquetry. ‘Ihe hostess, prospering from her years with 
the Blue Duck, ordered sumptuous wardrobes from the 
St. Louis department stores. From somewhere, too, she 
acquired the last symbol of frontier cultivation, a piano. 


The cabin was plain, with a puncheon floor, and 
calico print nailed over its log partitions for wall-paper. 
Buffalo horns and deer antlers did duty in it as the prin- 
cipal decorations; but chance visitors, always easily 
impressed in the 80’s, marvelled at the tastily-chosen 
bric-a-brac on the rustic mantle. And if we are to believe 
a lady’s most plausible biographer, the intellectual tastes 
of John Shirley, the first gentleman of Carthage, were 
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represented by rows of books “‘of a sort as are seen in the 
best libraries’. 


Now and then the chatelaine left her half-breed hus- 
band and her rustically charming daughter, to visit, it 
was represented, the popular eastern watering places; 
likewise, as Harman, the biographer, puts it, to ‘‘spend 
money lavishly and mingle freely with the wealth and 
culture of the nation’. Once at White Sulphur Springs, 
it is insisted, her playing of doleful ante-bellum popular 
airs on the piano charmed a circle of old Confederate 
ladies from Richmond into tears. 


Did she really?—or was it simply that Indian Terri- 
tory admiration could not contemplate the occasional 
mysterious absence of such splendor without explaining 
it in a folklore? 


The best-authenticated eastern visit, at any rate, was 
not to a fashionable watering place, nor was it so mysteri- 
ously overlaid with tradition. ‘“‘Now Pearl,’’ Belle wrote 
to her daughter in 1883, in one of the most genteelly per- 
suasive explanations of a sentence to a reformatory yet 
penned, “‘there is a vast difference in that place and a peni- 
tentiary; you must bear that in mind and not think of 
mamma being shut up in a gloomy prison. 


“It is said to be one of the finest institutions in the 
United States, surrounded by beautiful grounds, with 
fountains and everything nice. There I can have my 
education renewed, and I stand greatly in need of it. Sam 
will have to attend school and I think it will be the best 
thing that ever happened for him. And now you must 
not be unhappy and brood over our absence. It won't - 
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take the time long to glide by and as we come home we 
will get you, and then we will have such a nice time.”’ 


The institution thus eulogized was the Detroit House 
of Correction. Belle and Sam were sentenced to it, as 
often ironically happens to famous desperadoes, for a 
mere peccadillo. The heroine of bank raids and rustling 
operations by the herd fell before the Federal courts at 
last for stealing a lone colt. 


Belle took the blow with her usual outward calm. 
She was pale and gently proud before the court, haughtily 
contemptuous toward newspaper reporters. At the house 
of correction, her dignified pathos was all but ravishing. 


The warden, preparing to instruct her in her duties 
in the prison factory, invited her to “take a chair, 
please.” He meant for the new inmate to pick up 
a chair frame and follow him into the workroom where 
women prisoners were putting the cane seats in place. But 
Belle replied with a weary sadness: ‘‘No, in this place, 
I think I should stand, thanks’’; and when her error was 
explained to her, smiled tenderly and reproached herself 
for her thoughtlessness. 


Before such graceful tactics the warden melted, and 
placed her at the lightest work available. “The matron 
wept over the charming wardrobe from the St. Louis 
department stores when it was replaced by the prison 
uniforms, talked current literature with her charge in 
off hours, and urged her to write a book about ‘“‘the 
pleasant sides of workhouse life’. Belle returned after 
nine months with a justifiable sense of having secured a 
new social triumph. 


But her poise was weakening. Sam’s position in the 
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criminal records grew seriously embarrassing. He had to 
spend most of 1885 in New Mexico dodging warrants 
for a post-office robbery. When he came back he was first 
shot up by a posse and then, after he had been arrested 
and his bond quickly arranged, shot again at a dance in 
Whitefield in a quarrel over the ownership of his horse. 


Too, the neighborhood was filling up with white 
settlers bringing with them the conventions which had 
punished Belle at Dallas. With the family’s disorderly 
notoriety, her glamor was becoming every month less and 
less that of a wilderness social arbitress and more that of 
a common hell-cat. An acquittal on a horse-stealing 
charge in 1886, on no better alibi than she had had three 
years previously, was received by the neighborhood with 
more signs of annoyance than of sympathy. Even when in 
the course of the rough-riding exhibitions at the Sebastian 
County fair in 1887 she picked up the editor of the local 
newspaper with a wild swoop from the saddle, the crowd 
which once had feared and paid homage merely jeered. 


She was getting fat, dowdy, shrewish-tempered; and 
worst of all, she was losing her discretion. In 1888 a 
person of doubtful character named Watson came in 
vaguely from the southeast with his wife, to become the 
Starrs’ tenant. In confidence, Belle wormed it out of the 


woman that Watson was wanted on a murder charge in 
Florida. 


In the days of her skill at managing men, the mere 
possession of this secret would have enabled her to attach 
Watson to her enterprises as long as she had need of him. 
But she used it now merely to inflame a silly quarrel. 
Watson took a letter for her at the Eufaula post office and 
forgot to deliver it. When it turned up a few weeks later 
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she refused his explanations and treated him as a wilful 
mail-robber. His natural retort was to taunt her with 
Sam’s still pending embarrassment with the Federal 
authorities over the post-office burglary. 


“T don’t suppose the Federal officers would trouble 
you,” Belle crushed him; ‘but the Florida officers might.”’ 


For the terrorized Mr. Watson the threat was too 
much. Alone, so that no effective witnesses could be 
summoned against him, he ambushed her near his house 
while she was returning from the trial of one of Sam’s 
cousins at Fort Smith for the family vice—horse-stealing. 
First he knocked her off her saddle with a charge of 
turkey-shot; then when she was safely on the ground, 
unconscious, he removed her own weapons and shot her 
again in the neck and breast until she died. 


It was on her forty-third birthday. But one suspects 
that Belle Starr had already learned all that she cared to 
know of what a woman may get by taking life with a 
high hand. 





POINTS OF VIEW 


THE COLORADO RIVER PROJECT AND THE CULTURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


HAT is known to the indifferently informed public as the 

Colorado River Project is looked upon by that public pri- 

marily as an engineering enterprise, of purely economic 
significance. They know a territory equal to the Republic of 
France is about to be opened up to agricultural development. And 
somewhat obscurely behind this enterprise, they are aware of the 
possibility of hydroelectric power development, of especial signifi- 
cance to mining and mechanical industries. Within six of the 
states involved, vaguely is being developed a concept of the situation 
more or less forced on them by the seventh state, but as yet so 
inarticulate that this is probably the first attempted formulation 
of it. 

The six states are Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. The seventh is California. The whole pro- 
ject hangs upon the agreement between California and Arizona 
as to the allocation of waters remaining in the Colorado after the 
other five are satisfied, as they profess to be through a series of 
conferences begun in the summer of 1922. Speaking generally, the 
other five states, without rancor, are ranged with Arizona, at least, 
in so far as she contends that her future development should not be 
sacrificed to the immediate need of Southern California. And as 
time slowly brings the whole project within the rather short range 
of social and economic vision in the United States, it is gradually 
being realized that the natural logic of the situation is with Ari- 
zona. 

At the same time, there is in evidence a characteristically Ameri- 
can disposition to set over against the natural logic of the case— 
which seems to be with Arizona—that tremendous American pre- 
possession in favor of the immediate thing as the best thing for 
everybody concerned. 

The logic of the situation is that the six states among them 
furnish all the water of the Colorado, and the topography which 
creates the possibility of hydroelectric power. They all have con- 
siderable acreage involved, and the dams—a succession of them will 
be called for—will be built within the boundaries of four of them. 
Almost the whole of Arizona’s irrigab!e land lies within the basin 
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while California, on the other hand, contributes no water and no 
fall to the river, and the amount of her acreage within the basin 
is the smallest of the seven. Rather recently California has acquired, 
by usage in Imperial Valley, a right to a part of the river water, 
and by implication, flood and silt protection to correspond. But 
as this right is unanimously conceded by all the other six, it may 
be left out of the logic of the situation, as also may the claim of 
Mexico to waters now in use below the boundary line. Yet what 
California is asking for is not merely rights to waters usable on 
lands of hers within the river basin, but the right to take waters 
of the river out of the basin and apply them to the coastal plain; 
and she wants a larger proportion of the water than she is willing 
to grant Arizona for use on lands which lie wholly within the 
Colorado basin. At the same time she is reaching for a major 
control of the power eventually to be developed. ‘The basis of her 
demand is that she can use these waters and that power in her 
business, and use them now. 

The six states resemble each other in being about equally un- 
developed. They are alike in having an intramontane topography, 
with widely varied distributions of natural resources: arable lands, 
minerals, forests, climates and natural beauty. This last must not 
be underestimated. Natural beauty of environment is not only a 
factor determining the rate of economic development; it is itself 
an economic asset of considerable range, and a determinant of the 
quality of community life. All of these states compare favorably 
with California in each of these respects. In parts of Arizona the 
similarity is so great in climate and crop conditions as to rival the 
attractions of Southern California, for it is only the part of Cali- 
fornia south of the San Bernardino range that will be affected by 
the Colorado River waters. This natural resemblance of the intra- 
montane states to each other gives coherence to their economic 
outlook. They have a feeling in common about their right to take 
all the time required for development, a feeling which is probably 
shared by all of us. No one can look forward with pleasure to the 
time when all doors to natural development in our country are 
closed. Even California agrees to this so far as Wyoming and 
Utah and Nevada and Colorado and New Mexico are concerned. 
They can, if they like, take a hundred and fifty years to utilize the 
waters which have been allocated to them in perpetuity. 

But not so Arizona. California is firmly of the opinion that 
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Arizona, by not being developed to the same point as Southern 
California, has somehow forfeited her right to a part of her future 
development. It is as if a man with two sons, one of them grown 
up and in business for himself, and the other a lad, might remark 
to the younger son, ‘‘Since you insist on being younger than your 
brother and have not yet any business of your own, I have decided 
to deprive you of your just portion of inheritance.’’ Twisted as 
this argument appears, it nevertheless seems to find considerable 
support among people not directly involved. During the drafting 
of the Swing-Johnson Bill, which is one of the measures devised 
by California for determining control of the prospective hydro- 
electric power, it was even suggested by Secretary Work that if 
Arizona did not cheerfully agree to the conditions of the proposed 
partition she ought to be punished by having all her rights taken 
from her, which, thanks to the law and the Constitution, can not 
be done. 

It is not my purpose to go into either the final partition of 
waters between California and Arizona, which is still pending, or 
into the Swing-Johnson Bill, which incidentally opens the whole 
problem of State Socialism, with its proposal to federalize the 
power developed by an interstate project,—important as this is to 
the country at large. At least I do not mean to go into it as pri- 
marily for or against the reduction of state sovereignty or the 
expansion of Federal control as a political policy. What I am 
interested in—and for that reason interested in all questions relat- 
ing to the control of natural resources by the peoples of the regions 
in which they occur—is another, much neglected aspect of the 
situation, the cultural. 

Culture in the United States has been naively interpreted as a 
kind of super-profit on the life investment—the last thing that 
accrues after everything else has been taken care of. There is even 
a notion that it can be acquired by the simple process of taking 
pains, or made to appear where it is not, by the booster’s trick . 
every day, in every way, our city grows more and more cultured! 
But the culture I speak of in this connection is rather the quality of 
spiritual affect manufactured from moment to moment by a people 
in contact with their environment. It depends upon the nature of 
an adjustment between the land and its people which is at once 
subtler and more public than any item of economic conquest. It 
is not altogether what rivers have been harnessed, what crops 
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enforced upon the fields, but that, in the process of economic con- 
quest, the people have taken on the feel of the land, its rhythms 
and flavors. It is not only the dyer’s hand, but the spirit and 
manner of the people, that must become subdued to what it works 
in. It is the ripened phases of such adjustment that produce the 
great cultures of the world, among which ours in the United States 
is not yet numbered. Nor do we expect it of our country at large; 
rather, regionally, in circumscribed and geographically integrated 
sections—as it came in Greece, in the Italian peninsula, and 
in the British Isles. Sharply defined and racy of the soil as our 
regional cultures of the-past have been, we do not rank even New 
England with the great type cultures of the world, nor perhaps do 
we expect such a culture of any of our strongly characterized, long- 
settled sections. 

It is only actually in the intramontane states of the Colorado 
River drainage basin that time and topographical integration afford 
the sort of traditional basis for a regional culture that might carry 
the lift of the next great period in the history of the English-speak- 
ing peoples. What we know of the phases of English-speaking 
experience that have closed with the Great War, is that they have 
been clearly dominated by the cultural complex of England. What 
we feel about the era just beginning, is that the crest of that wave 
will rise again, and elsewhere than in the “‘precious jewel set in a 
silver sea.’’ And if in America at all, where so likely as in the one 
location where there is still a comparatively clear field? Not only 
are all the topographical factors, the beauty and variety and fer- 
tility of natural background, singularly well conditioned, but the 
combination of racial elements is peculiarly fortunate. Only in 
South Africa and in New Zealand, taken with southern Australia, 
do we find similar combinations of mainly Nordic elements with 
traces of the aboriginal and exotic, such as have characterized the 
beginnings of great cultures of the past. Both of these other regions 
have the advantage which was lost to our Southwest by the char- 
acteristically American ineptitude of the makers of the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, when they lost us access to tide-water by 
running the last lap of the border from Nogales to the mouth of 
the Gila, instead of to the mouth of the Colorado, as they could so 
easily have done; but in neither of the first-mentioned localities is 
the aboriginal element so promising, for neither Bushman nor 
Maori nor Blackman is as stable and prepotent a stock as the 
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Indian and Spanish of our Southwest. Whether our easy accessi- 
bility to invasion from the more developed economic and social 
centers is a menace or an advantage in anything but time, is hard 
to say. If the peak of the next great epoch of English-speaking 
culture is to be here, it will come earlier than elsewhere. But whether 
speed is ever an advantage in a matter in which time is the essence 
of the contract, it can in this case be absolutely disastrous if it 
involves the rape of natural resources in the interests of older com- 
munities. 

Forty years ago Southern California would have been counted 
in the area which is still open to the chance of producing the next 
dominant local culture of the English-speaking. Its great disad- 
vantage lay in the ease with which it could be overrun by settlers 
whose cultural tone was already taken, and the readiness with 
which its economic situation could be profitably inflated. At the 
natural pace of the land itself, much could have been expected. 
At the booster’s pace, the race was lost as soon as begun. The 
economic complex of Southern California has been built up, to an 
extent of which those involved in it are not always aware, by a 
process of scraping the jam off Peter’s bread to spread Paul’s. The 
latest scraping in the Owens River has left forever desolate one of 
the loveliest valleys of the state, whose potential values must 
always be subtracted from the sum of Southern California’s cul- 
tural success. And the extent of that success at the present moment 
does not seem to warrant taking both butter and jam from Ari- 
zona. 

It is not meant to impute any particular economic atrocity to 
Southern California. This may be good economics, and it cer- 
tainly enjoys a wide popular approval. Several small countries of 
Europe are entirely supported by other people’s jam, including 
ours. American people are thought by certain of our critics not 
to enjoy jam at all unless they can be seen spreading it thickly 
abroad. California apparently is an exception. But it must also 
be noted that those countries and those peoples thus willing to be 
sweetened do not figure as the loci of lasting and effective cultures. 
The kind of culture we are talking about is seldom found engrafted 
anywhere, but must be plucked from tap-rooted economic sta- 
bility. 

Regional culture accrues notably in countries where there is 
intimate contact of the mass of the people with a varied natural 
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environment. One of the clearest advantages of the intramontane 
states of the Colorado basin is that their liveable areas are divided 
into units not too large to admit of this contact. In almost any of 
the valleys of Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, the 
people are forced individually to wrestle with their own natural 
means of subsistence, their forests, watersheds, mines and power 
sources. Such necessary contacts call for widely diffused engineer- 
ing capacity, for invention and foresight, among the people. 

The menace of modern civilization is in the enormous numbers 
of the population who are able to benefit by, without understand- 
ing, the mechanistic basis of modern society. The proportion of 
any community which has only a button-pushing, spigot-turning 
acquaintance with its material advantages, is the measure of that 
community’s cultural inertia. Fortunately, the Rio Colorado is 
big enough and rampageous enough to keep its six intramontane 
states on the stretch for several generations. The distribution of 
its control through a number of commonwealths will serve to keep 
the spark of such control continuous and vital. But in this case, 
a more pregnant danger, and that irrespective of any prepossession 
in favor of or against the federalization of natural resources, is 
that the people themselves shall be dispossessed of the control of 
the regions in which they reside. Any such separation of the 
people from their environment must inevitably lower the voltage 
of the will toward regional integration which is the indispensable 
basis of high cultural attainment. Without any ill will toward 
Southern California; with indeed the conviction that to be thrown 
back upon their own environment to complete however painfully 
the only integration which can be culturally profitable to them, is 
the best thing that could happen to her people,—my hope is that 
Arizona will be able to maintain that sovereignty over her own 
resources without which the state, as a focus of effective culture, 
must cease to exist. 

Santa Fé. MARY AUSTIN. 





STATISTICAL TERRORISM 


POSSIBLY noteworthy feature of the agitation against 
Mexican immigrants is that it is usually most vigorous in 
localities where there are few, or no, Mexican immigrants. 

Generally speaking, the communities in the West and Southwest 
where the influx is most numerous want the present arrangements 
substantially continued. 

This suggests not only certain things in favor of the Mexican, 
but also that on the vast segments of otherwise uninformed 
American opinion the good old game of terrorizing by statistics 
is being worked again. It decidedly is. 

On a trip through middle-western and mountain states last 
summer I found that nearly every street-corner nativist could prove 
to you that, since 250,000 Mexicans are entering the country 
annually, lawfully or by stealth, since the birth-rate in Mexican 
immigrant families is somewhere from four to six times that of the 
established community, and since the Mexican laborer lives at one- 
third of the American standard of expenditure, the last Nordic fam- 
ily in the Republic will have to choose between starvation and 
emigration to Greenland on or about October 17, 2077 A. D. (The 
dates and figures are supplied offhand because they vary with the 
experts, but they are usually quite this definite.) 

Actually, such prognostications are little better than folk-fears. 
They are not even based on the actual conditions of 1927; and 
in addition make the unwarranted and totally improbable 
assumption that the imaginary conditions of 1927 will continue 
eternally. 

The real Mexican influx may, or may not, number 250,000— 
I suspect that this figure is the guess of alarmists and of propa- 
gandists for bigger border guards. But whatever it is, a consid- 
erable share of it is not permanent. 

It goes back to Mexico in hard times, when it has saved enough 
money to impress the native village; or it goes home on visits and 
forgets to return. Tens of thousands of Mexican immigrants in 
the United States are less than a thousand miles from their birth- 
places, and thus shifting about is easy. Many, even when they stay 
for several years, should properly be classed not as immigrants but 
as itinerant labor. Others may actually make several immigra- 
tions and repatriations, legal or otherwise, within two or three 
years. 
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Hundreds of thousands undoubtedly do stay, but the statis- 
tical imagination has enormously over-rated their dangerousness. 
Execpt in rural settlements of the Southwest where, underpaid, 
overworked, and living practically in his native climate, the Mexi- 
can is almost isolated from American social influences, few 
immigrant races, with such a low standard of living to begin with, 
are so quick to approach ours. 

The first generation may be satisfied with a jacal or a ’dobe 
hut, but it is soon reaching out for a second-hand Ford and a num- 
ber of American dietary and other innovations. The second genera- 
tion demands a bungalow, an American-sized account at the 
butcher’s and a motor car in the $800 to $1500 class—precisely 
what the skilled labor group demands among our native and older 
immigrant groups. The third generation has not arrived yet in 
significant numbers, but at the present rate of progress there is no 
reason to suppose that it will differ materially in living standards 
from the body of the population, or that its more distinguished 
members will be satisfied with anything less than private yachts 
and airplanes and seats on the stock exchange. 

Meanwhile the birth-rate is bound to go down in order to 
maintain the new living standards, just as it has declined in every 
other immigrant group in America, beginning with the British Pur- 
itans. In fact, to assume that the Mexicans, exposed to the enticing 
comforts and standardizing processes of the American civilization, 
will continue to live and breed as they do in the first five years 
after crossing the line, is as fantastic as it would have been to 
assume in 1827 that the lean-to cabins and fourteen-strong fam- 
ilies of Lincoln’s boyhood would continue indefinitely to charac- 
terize the civilization of the middle west. The Mexican is no 
more likely to inherit the American earth by sheer force of numbers 
than is the negro—of whom alarmists sometimes have threatened 
the same thing—or the French Canadian. 

Then, shou'd anything at all be done, beyona the present pre- 
cautions against criminality, pauperism, disease and illiteracy, to 
check the influx? Perhaps. But it should be done on the basis 
of statistical knowledge, not of statistical terrorism. 

We should learn first from the census of 1930 what the influx 
has really amounted to. We should take pains to find out some- 
thing statistically convincing about living standards and the birth- 
rate in the second generation, especially in the urban and less 
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isolated rural groups. Then, after comparing these findings with 
as much similar information as we can get about the Canadian 
influx, we should co-ordinate our final policy toward the two 
countries as nearly as is compatible with reasonably promising 
efforts to make the Mexican immigration helpful to our economic 
progress. 

This will hardly come about, I imagine, by a fixed quota 
arrangement, whether on the two per cent of 1890 population 
basis or on a basis ten times as great. It may come about by 
adopting a sliding quota which can be changed by expert official 
action in accordance with the needs of the labor market. But 
most hopefully of all, it may come about by imposing restrictions 
which practically guarantee that each Mexican entering the United 
States will be of more than average intelligence and a superior 
moral, physical and economic risk. 

This would be a sufficient recognition of the Mexican immi- 
grant’s invaluable services, not only in actual productive labor but 
in protecting many native American and earlier immigrant groups 
from demotion from the semi-skilled to the unskilled labor and 
living standards. It would secure as far as possible a Mexican 
immigration capable of quick adaptation to American living 
standards and therefore unlikely to depress those standards by 
under-living and over-breeding. 

Finally, it would protect both the immigrant and the border 
communities from the present mutually destructive tendency to ex- 
ploit the Mexican as ‘‘cheap labor.’’ What the Southwest needs both 
in its ranches and in its cities, what the whole country needs, is a 
steady and adequate supply, not of ‘‘cheap labor’’, but of efficient 
unskilled and semi-skilled labor which can create purchasing power 
by earning it and being fairly paid for its labor. 

The Mexican immigrant can furnish this if Congress, the 
Immigration Bureau and Southwestern public opinion will quit 
answering false alarms and solve the Mexican immigration problem 
in the light of economic common sense and the facts. 

El Paso. DUNCAN AIKMAN. 










































ith AL SMITH AND THE SOLID SOUTH 


an 
vO HE Hon. Al Smith of New York is conceded by his intimates 
ng to have one of the most winning personalities among Amer- 
nic ican politicians, but his friends in the Democratic party 
have pursued odd strategy in the wooing of the Solid South to his 
yta presidential ambition. Perhaps they have followed their mistaken 
on tactics to fatal length. While it is yet many months before the 
by clans begin assembling in the Democratic National Convention, 
ial much of the golden hour of courtship has already slipped away. 


jut | wasted in large part by those most desirous of bringing Southern 
Ns delegates to a state of sweet reasonableness. 


ed Even the syndicate writers in Washington are realists enough 





of to admit that the winning over of the South to Governor Smith’s 
nomination presents almost insuperable difficulties. Yet with 
all alarming unanimity these and other political prophets are giving 
jut the decision on points, unaware, it would seem, that the attle to 
ips win Smith converts has thus far been fruitless. With the retire- 
nd ment of McAdoo, which, when analyzed, is of only the slightest 
aa importance to the Smith cause, these same prophets have lulled the 
~- Smith partisans into a dangerous pause for wind and rest. 

y 


The greatest weakness of the Smith appeal has been its nega- 
tive quality. The insistence all along has been on what Governor 


ler Smith, when he becomes President Smith, will not do. These 
= checks and balances on the future conduct of the chief executive 
th have been offered gratuitously by his frienc. and, indirectly, even 
ne by himself. They have been prompted doubtless by the recogni- 
- tion of deep-seated prejudices, a complex of prejudices as a matter 
we of fact that is all the more difficult to overcome because it is com- 

pounded of religious, social and economic elements. To the extent 
he that these prejudices regarding the Papacy, Prohibition and 
pe Tammany Hall, should be met and have been met in the open 


daylight, the pre-convention campaign in the South has been sound. 
But the error has been one of emphasis, and omission. The posi- 
tive and aggressive side of the candidate has as a result been largely 
ignored. 





Even more important than promises that Governor Smith, 
when he is President Smith, will not declare the Eighteenth 
Amendment unconstitutional nor by executive order overthrow 
the public school system, are certain questions as to what kind of 
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direction he will give to national life. The South has been 
weaned away long enough from the flesh-pots of patronage to view 
the presidential chair with a degree of detachment. And there is 
a certain ennui, even distaste, for any incumbent whose main virtue 
is negative. There are even those who dispute the idea that a 
president’s only avenue of achieving statesmanship lies in the use 
of his veto power. 

The point is that the South is ready to be captivated, to be 
swept off its feet by the kind of dashing hero that could so easily 
be pictured at Albany. In a land accustomed to and revelling in 
the incursion of evangelicals, there is hardly a place for a cautious 
candidate who starts out on the defense. This is the land where 
crusades are always popular. From the days when Jackson rallied 
the oldest West and South to smash Aristocracy and the National 
Bank, to the economic idiocies of William Jennings Bryan, South- 
ern delegates have ever been ready to swell the ranks of rebellion. 
Even the pink idealism of a Wilson was audacious enough to 
strike the imagination, and so to garner in forty Texans who 
swore to go through hell and high water for this cold, highbrow 
college professor. 

Governor Smith as a personality evidently has the makings of 
just such a candidate as the South might accept, but these elements 
have unfortunately been omitted in the various wooings of the 
South. Vague notions of his fight for human justice in sweat- 
shops, of his struggle to conserve water power for the benefit of the 
farmers and city dwellers, do indeed float South, but they rarely 
drift down except by accident. The Money Power of America, 
represented in the old bogey of Wall Street, would doubtless 
relish Al Smith’s election no more than it did the accession of 
Theodore Roosevelt; but because of the breakdown in propaganda, 
throughout the rural areas of the South he is directly associated 
with that power. 

If Governor Smith were to take an aggressive position in this 
crucial period preceding the convention, if Al were to speak for 
himself, so to speak, his chances for breaking down implacable 
opposition in the South would be a hundred times greater than at 
present. Despite glib echoes of the phrase, the Democratic nomina- 
tion, as things stand today in the South, will not go to Smith by 
default. In the present mood, Southern delegates will instinctively 
choose again their attitude of dog-in-the-manger rather than back 
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a candidate who kept the bone frcsm them in 1924 and who, it is 
now promised, can be counted on merely not to disagree too vio- 
lently with their prejudices. Even Smith’s allegiance to his religion 
will not turn the trick. The Protestants of the South can be goaded 
far by the charge of intolerance, yet it is still to be proved that any 
people will choose a leader simply to demonstrate their lack of 
bigotry. 

The issue then on which Al Smith might easily capture South- 
ern support, both for the convention and the presidential race, is 
simple: Democracy Redivivus. It is true, as the shrewder members 
of the opposition party see, that the nomination of Al Smith would 
shake the party to its foundations. But it would be a healthy 
cathartic. If he asked for the nomination as well as the office on 
a clear-cut appeal, true to the historic integrity of the Democratic 
party; if he boldly declared that the Democratic party will stand 
sponsor for liberal thought, sound economics and human fairness 
as opposed to whatever other party represents the entrenched 
forces of reaction; and then if he gave life to these abstractions by 
declaring for a genuine return of powers to the states, for a real 
functioning of the Federal Trade, the Interstate Commerce and the 
Federal Tariff Commissions, for the abolition of an exorbitant 
tariff that is destroying American rural life; if he challenged Amer- 
ica to establish a foreign policy which would substitute co-opera- 
tion for bluster and indifference to other nations, with special 
reference to a Latin-American policy that should be true to the 
instincts of the American people—if he did these and other things 
in the same category, it is true that some mill owners, lumber man- 
ufacturers and sugar growers would automatically desert the party 
in the South. There would also be other less important figures 
who would acknowledge their spiritual home in another party by 
scratching the Democratic ticket. But there would be a compensa- 
tory realignment of voters, and the give and take would leave the 
net result not wholly disastrous. -As for the claim that the nomina- 
tion of Smith would destroy the party of Jefferson, Jackson and 
Wilson, the idea is untenable. As a national party today any 
additional destruction would be imperceptible. 

The hope of bringing stuff and substance into the Demo- 
cratic party, and thereby into national politics lies, as it has long 
been conceded, in this sharp realignment of points of view. Al 
Smith, if he desired, could easily play the old favorite role of a 
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Moses. But either he or his partisans must appeal to the Southern 
arbiters of his destiny in the Convention on such romantic grounds, 
or he must be content with another term of office at Albany. To 
force his nomination for the Presidency without first making his 
active nature overshadow his admitted handicaps would be, as 
every practical politician in the South will admit, suicidal to the 
party. In that event, not only would the national party continue 
in its present moribundity, but the sacred state organizations also 
would be shattered and splintered by desertions to the other party, 
Unalleviated prejudices have before and may again override in the 
South a sixty-year-old complex against voting the Republican 
ticket. 
Dallas. SAM ACHESON. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF A POET 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: REVERIFS OVER CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH, and THE 
TREMBLING OF THE VEIL (Vol. VI. of the Uniform Edition of his 
Works), by William Butler Yeats. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


HE sixth and final volume of the uniform edition of the works of William 
Butler Yeats, with his own revisions and notes, has now appeared under the 
title of Autobiographies. This last volume contains the earlier Reveries Over 
Childhood and Youth (1916) and the more recent The Trembling of the Veil, 
the first being the poect’s reminiscences of his childhood and education and the 
second being an account of his thoughts and experiences from 1887 to the present. 


The first part of the book is more fascinating but less informing than the 
second. The two parts together make up a satisfactory revelation of the moulding 
influences on an imaginative mind. It is a spiritual rather than a factual life story. 
Yeats has an unusual mind, and the analysis of its evolution affords charming 
reading. Dates and formal records are not obtruded on the attention of the reader. 
The ordinary events of human life,—the dates of birth, attendance at schools, 
marriage, births of children—are not formally set down. These things are taken 
for granted, or else overlooked for matters more important in the making of a 
poet. 

Reveries begins with Yeats’s first fragmentary memories of his grandparents 
at their home in Sligo, Ireland. Childish incidents are recorded with all the 
emphasis and seriousness of important historical events. Family portraits are 
sketched in, some swiftly and vaguely, some more deliberately and distinctly. The 
portrait of Grandfather Pollexfen, that strange old sea-dog, is presented at full 
length. It is not a happy picture that Yeats presents, for he does not believe in 
that sentimental fiction called ‘‘happy childhood.’’ He explains that his own 
troubles as a child were far greater than any of his later troubles have been. He 
gives many instances of his fears, doubts, miseries. On one occasion when he was 
particularly miserable he prayed for several days that he might die, and then he 
began to fear that he was dying and prayed that he might live. 


He was indeed a strange child. Very early in life he began to hear super- 
natural voices and see strange visions. Ireland is the land of fairies and gnomes 
and supernatural beings of all kinds, and the child no doubt grew up with the 
expectation of seeing them. Besides, with his peculiarly sensitive imagination he 
naturally saw them, or thought he saw them. 


It was the boy’s father, John Butler Yeats, the distinguished painter, who 
first recognized his gifts and who systematically moulded and directed his mind. 
He taught him, read all sorts of good literature to him, and directed his growth 
in artistic taste. He would not allow his son to read boys’ papers and magazines, 
for example, because, as he said, these had to be made for the average mind and 
not for the unusual or specially gifted mind. The child’s associates were for the 
most part the artists and actors and poets who came to his father’s studio. At the 
age of twelve “‘Willie’’ was taken to see Hamlet played by Sir Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry. Thus his education from the beginning was not of the ordinary 
but of the extraordinary type. Of course, the boy was eventually sent off to 
school, but he was not happy there. He was a lonely and isolated being among 
his schoolmates and would have preferred to be at home, where he could come 
- contact with the pre-Raphaelite painters and poets who frequented his father’s 
Ouse. 

Among the books read by John Butler Yeats to his son was Thoreau’s 
Walden. As the boy listened to the passages read from the pages of the Ameri- 
can poet-naturalist, he conceived a plan of realizing for himself something of the 
American hermit’s experiences. Opposite Slish Wood near Sligo there is a little 
lake island called Innisfree, and here young Yeats desired to live all alone as 
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Thoreau had done at Walden. He was prevented from carrying out his plan, but 
in this childish dream we find the germ of the poet’s most famous lyric, ‘‘The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree.”’ 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey-bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


Yeats is verily a poet of misty dreams and cold, strange symbols. And some- 
times the symbols mean one thing and sometimes another, even to the poet 
himself. Of ‘‘Cap and Bells,’’ one of his later poems, he says, ‘‘I dreamed this 


story exactly as I have written it. . . . The poem has always meant a great 
deal to me, though, as is the way with symbolic poems, it has not always meant 
quite the same thing.’’ Sometimes, too, he acted out his poems as he composed 


them, and naturally the observing neighbors thought him partially or wholly 
insane. Once a policeman approached and asked a servant why the youth walked 
indifferently through the clean and muddy places, and when he was told that 
the boy was a poet he was entirely satisfied, since, as he remarked, “‘it is only the 
poetry that is working in his head.” 

Fairies and spirits and supernatural entities of every kind fascinated the 
imaginative Yeats. He is said to have had success in calling up spirits. He really 
believed, and still believes, in the existence of supernatural beings, and he has 
openly defended his faith. (See, for example, his essay on magic in Ideas of 
Good and Evil, where he sets down his tenets.) At one of the séances when Yeats 
and some of his young Catholic friends were sitting around a table trying to 
communicate with his spirits, he suddenly became violent, and the party at once 
concluded that Yeats was a true medium. His shoulders and hands began to 
twitch, and presently his body unrolled itself suddenly like a watch spring and 
he was thrown back on the wall. He struggled vainly against the force which 
compelled the movements of his body. Finally he became so violent in his 
involuntary movements that he broke the table. In his excitement Yeats wanted 
to pray, but could not think of anything to say except the first lines of Paradise 
Lost. When he began to chant ‘“‘Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit,’’ his 
Catholic friends were so astounded to hear the words of the Puritan poet coming 
thus spontaneously from the mouth of the spirit-possessed Yeats that they fled 
into the corners, repeating, as they went, Pater Nosters and Ave Marias. 

The second part of Autobiographies, called ‘‘The Trembling of the Veil,” 
is divided into five books: I. ‘‘Four Years, 1887 to 1891,’ the account of 
the early period in London when Yeats came into contact with W. E. Henley, 
Oscar Wilde, William Morris, Jack Nettleship, and the members of the Rhymers’ 
Club; II. ‘‘Ireland after Parnell,”’ a treatment of the Irish Renaissance and 
Yeats’s association with the well known leaders of that movement; III. ‘‘Hodos 
Chameliontos,"” an account of ‘“‘the changing way’’ of spirits, or Yeats’s 
practice of magic and cabalistic mysteries and his experiences with occuit rites; 
IV. ‘“‘The Tragic Generation,’’ an interpretation of the tragic figures of the 
hectic period of the ‘nineties—Shaw, Wilde, Henley, Lionel Johnson, Dowson, 
Davidson, Symons, Beardsley, Synge, and others; V. ‘“‘The Stirring of the 
Bones,’’ a brief discussion of the chaotic Irish movement toward national unity, 
in which Yeats, Maud Gonne, and many others took prominent parts. 

It is really a marvellous phenomenon that Yeats, a man of imaginative 
visions, a poet, a mystic, and a Protestant, should take so high a place in the 
practical management of a complex political movement like that which has taken 
place in Ireland in the last quarter century. Yeats never exalts his part in this 
stirring drama. In fact, he is so exceedingly modest in referring to himself that 
the reader hardly realizes that Yeats was, after all, the most prominent figure in 
the whole movement. His chief idea was that if Ireland was ever to achieve for 
herself a place among the great nations of the world she must do it by creating 
beauty out of her glorious past,—her history, her mythology, her ancient legends 
and folklore. In his own poems, essays, dramas, anthologies, and general prose 
writings and his encouragement and collaboration with other creative artists like 
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John Synge and Lady Gregory, Yeats has done more to attract the attention and 
grip the imagination of the world than has any other single individual in the 
whole Irish movement. 

All in all Autobiographies is a fascinating book. It creates a feeling of 
wistful melancholy and holds the attention of the sensitive reader as does a work 
of creative imagination. It is no cut-and-dried record of events, but a living 
portrait of an imaginative soul. The Nobel prize in literature was worthily 
bestowed when in 1923 it was accorded to William Butler Yeats. poet and 
mystic, Irish nationalist, contemplative idealist and practical realist in one, and, 
above all, lover of all mankind. 

L. W. PAYNE, JR. 





ROMANTIC SCHOLARSHIP 


THE ROAD TO XANADU, by John Livingston Lowes. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


the slopes of Parnassus—with alligators and albatrosses and auroras 

and Antichthones; with biscuit-worms, bubbles of ice, bassoons, and 
breezes; with candles, and Cain, and the Corpo Santo; Dioclesian, king of Syria, 
and the demons of the elements; earthquakes, and the Euphrates; frost-needles, 
and fog-smoke, and phosphorescent light; gooseberries, and the Gordonia lasian- 
thus; haloes and hurricanes; lightnings and Laplanders; meteors, and the Old- Man 
of the Mountain, and stars behind the moon; nightmares, and the sources of the 
Nile; footless birds of Paradise, and the observatory at Pekin; swoons, and 
spectres, and slimy seas; wefts, and water-snakes, and the Wandering Jew.”’ 

This, and much more, is literally the extraordinary journey upon which 
Professor Lowes takes his reader through this amazing, fascinating book. Out 
of the chaos of as promising an author’s notebook as ever fell into the hands 
of a scholar, he has performed the task of tracing the genesis of the matter, form, 
and phrases of the two greatest of Coleridge’s poems—-The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner and Kubla Khan. From the subconscious well in which lay the frag- 
ments of a vast amount of antiquarian reading (for Coleridge read nearly every- 
thing), through the exercise of the poet’s shaping spirit, he has led us into an 
intimate acquaintanceship with the processes by which the accounts of early 
voyagers, the demonology of Neo-Platonic speculation, and the familiar landscape 
of Nether Stowey were transformed into the perfect synthesis of the first of the 
poems. And as he traces the sources of the dream world of the second he dis-+ 
tinguishes between the powerful controlling will which formed the design of the 
one and the powerlessness to create an ordered world out of the other. 

Altogether, the book is a superb piece of antiquarian research. As the 
reader pursues his way through labyrinthian paths along which the poet found 
the materials for his two great masterpieces, he attains something of the ex- 
tittment which attends the act of creation itself. And not the least of the services 
of the book has been to recall to a multitude of readers the glorious prose-poetry 
of the days of Elizabeth, when men voyaged through strange seas and just as 
daringly adventured into the new world of strange and homely images; for Pur- 
thas and James Cook and Dampier and Hakluyt and Dalrymple were again 
finding a public at the close of the eighteenth century, with its suddenly aroused 
interest in strange and wonderful things. In this and othr respects The Road 
to Xanadu becomes a memorable event in the annals of American scholarship. 

Whether Professor Lowes is as convincing in his assertion that opium 
had little or nothing to do with the composition of these poems, is another matter 
altogether. Certainly such a drug temporarily stimulates mental processes and 
finally, if habitually indulged in, atrophies the powers. This, whatever its cause, 
happened in the case of Coleridge, as all the world knows. 

PERCY H. HOUSTON. 


“W E SHALL meet on the way with as strange a concourse as ever haunted 
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EARLY DAYS IN TEXAS 


THE LIFE OF BILLY DIXON, by Olive K. Dixon. P. L. Turner Company, Pub- 
lishers, Dallas. 


HE new firm, The P. L. Turner Company of Dallas, has selected for its 
first book The Life of Billy Dixon, by Mrs. Dixon, one of the finest of 
pioneer narratives, but for some time out of print. Billy Dixon, frontiers- 
man, scout, Indian fighter, was one of the most admirable men of his type—a 
type for which Texas is famous everywhere. Much of the book was written 
down from her husband's dictation by Mrs. Dixon, who completed the unfinished 
story after her husband’s death in 1913. The book is far better written than most 
stories of the kind. The account of the two famous Indian fights of Adobe Walls 
and Buffalo Wallow is extraordinarily vivid. The character of Billy Dixon stands 
out clearly on every page; he is unpretending, honest, fearless, resourceful, and 
true as steel. His story calls to mind one of the finest of Karle Wilson Baker's 
poems, “‘Song of the Forerunners.”’ 
Wide visions and wide spaces, man and land were large of lung: 
Texas knew not cheap and easy, slack and small, when she was young! 


We honor our pioneers. but we know too little about them. Too often we 
give them credit for a foresight which they never had. “‘I fear,’’ said Billy Dixon, 
“that the conquest of savagery in the Southwest was due more often to love of 
adventure than to any wish that citics should arise in the desert, or that highways 
of civilization should take the place of the trails of the Indians and the buffalo. 
In fact, many of us believed and hoped that the wilderness would remain forever. 
Life there was to our liking. Its freedom, its dangers, its tax upon strength and 
courage, gave a zest to living, especially to young men, unapproached by anything 
to be found in civilized communities. Therefore, let it be said that if there was 
bravery and heroism, it came less by design than it did from the emergencies of 
accident and surroundings, and that usually it was spontaneous. 

JAY B. HUBBELL. 


A POEM OF TEXAS TENANT FARMS 
AN ETCHING, by Mary S. Fitzgerald. The Torch Press, Chicago. 


ARY S. FITZGERALD, Texan, has given to the world in An Etching, 

M just issued by The Torch Press, Chicago, a picture of the life of a tenant 

farmer's family in the cotton belt that is at once poignant and provo- 

cative. Her concern, without doubt, was to offer a picture that would speak for 

itself. She has presented as well a strong propaganda in the form of free verse, 

with blunt, hard lines, that soften seldom and only when they touch upon the 
tragic essence of life that is poetry. 

Certain of Mrs. Fitzgerald's contemporaries, especially those who are fa- 
miliar with the field which she has touched, may protest that she has chosen 
the exceptional rather than the universal tenant type for her subject. These 
would point to the many tenant families of tess miserable estate as examples 
to offset those that she presents, in answer to her indictment and in refutation 
of her argument. But that would be a battle of the economists. The issue need 
not engage the reviewer. 

Judged solely as ‘‘an etching,’’ what Mrs. Fitzgerald has achieved is hardly less 
moving than the real painting by Millet that inspired Edwin Markham to shake 
the nation’s heart with his ‘“The Man With the Hoe.’’ It is a bitterer thing 
perhaps, for the poetry of resignation that touched the painter's subject is some- 
how lacking in her picture. If it is a greater accomplishment to make men and 
women think, that should stand to the credit of An Etching and its author. 

HILTON R. GREER. 
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his books on the progress of the French Civilization, the most 
recent is Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend. 

EDWIN MIMs its head of the English Department at Vander- 
bilt. His latest book, The Advancing South, has been com- 
mented upon favorably by critics in all sections of the country. 

IRVING BABBITT, professor of French at Harvard University, ts 
the author of The Masters of Modern French Criticism, Democ- 
racy and Leadership, and other notable works in criticism. 

Since the opening of Southern Methodist University in 1915, 
JOHN H. MCGINNIS has been a member of the English staff there. 
He is the Literary Editor of the Dallas News, and, since the recent 
removal of Jay B. Hubbell to Duke University, editor of the 
Southwest Review. 

This article on Taos ts a reflection of a vacation in New 
Mexico. Forthcoming tissues of the Review will contain essays in 
the same series on El Paso and Santa Fé. 

ALEXANDRE HOGUE, one of the younger Dallas artists, spends 
a part of each year at Taos, where he has had the opportunity to 
know W. Herbert Dunton and his work. Mr. Hogue ts to exhibit 
his own western paintings in Dallas during the coming winter. 

MATTIE LOU FRYE, a former student of Southern Methodist 
and Columbia Universities, lives in Dallas. 

The article on Belle Starr is a chapter from a book which 
Holt will publish this fall, Calamity Jane and the Lady Wildcats, 
by DUNCAN AIKMAN, who ts an editorial writer on the El Paso 
Times. In addition to magazine articles and this new book, he has 
written a volume of essays, The Home-Town Mind. 

MARY AUSTIN, who lives now at Santa Fé, is recognized as a 
writer on Southwestern affairs. Among her many books are The 
American Rhythm, The Land of Journey’s Ending and Every- 
man’s Genius. 

SAM ACHESON, a member of the staff of the Dallas News, is 
the author of a recently published essay on Sam Houston. 

L. W. PAYNE, JR., ts professor of English at the University of 
Texas and the editor of several books on American Literature. 

PERCY H. HOUSTON, formerly managing editor of the Texas 
Review, and author of Doctor Jc‘nson, ts assistant professor of 
English in the University of California at Los Angeles. 

JAY B. HUBBELL, formerly editor of the Southwest Review, 
is now professor of English in Duke University. 

HILTON R. GREER, President of the Poetry Society of Texas, 
author of several volumes of verse, and editor of Voices of the 
Southwest, is one of the editors of the Dallas Journal. 
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The DEATH OF A BUCCANEER 


Here is a collection of Sea Poems by one of the 
younger poets of the Southwest that challenges with 
vividness of color and virility of expression. STANLEY 
BABB restores to the sea its old romance, heightened by 
the giamour with which a fresh, far-roving imagination 
invests it. Inspired and quickened by the blue gulf that 
laves his Galveston Beach, this poet seeks strange waters 
and strange ports and revives at a touch the ghosts of men 
who lorded the main in braver days than these. Readers 
of this book will be lured by its ‘‘veering music’’ and will 
go voyaging into realms remote from their drab familiar 
ways.——Hilton Ross Greer. 
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